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Of all the people in America, who on the thirtieth 
of November will keep the great national holiday 
—Thanksgiving, none have more reason to rejoice 
and return thanks, than the farmer who through- 
out the year has sown the seed in the fertile earth, 
watched its development, “first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear,’’ and at length 
garnered in the bounteous gifts of the harvest. 

All over the land, mighty streams of golden 
grain have flowed into the granaries, and barns, 
filling them to repletion. The trees have bent be- 
neath their load of luscious fruit, until it was 
gathered into barrels, or crushed between the 
wheels of the mill, to distil its sparkling juice. 
And now—as the world is preparing for its winter’s 
sleep—the fires are lighted on our hospitable 
hearths, our homes and sanctuaries are decked 
with sheaves of wheat, and the purple clusters of 
the vine, and with thankful hearts we gather with- 
in them, to gladly celebrate our Harvest-Home. 

And mention must be made of the turkey—the 
truly American bird—who will at this season be 
slaughtered on both moorland and farm, and bring 
a welcome supply of pocket money to the farmer’s 
wife, who has carefully tended, and protected the 
young brood through sunshine and shower. 

As at the old Roman feasts, the royal peacock 
formed the choicest dish of all, so the stately tur- 
key, who for months has proudly lorded it over the 
barn-yard community, will now grace our Thanks- 
giving table, as a fitting head-piece to the board. 

This month the sportsman with game-bag and 
rifle, will make nightly raids upon field and wood- 
land, to shoot the wild turkeys from the roost, 
bringing down with unerring aim these denizens 
of the wild woods, in whose peculiar pheasant-like 
flavor—said to be produced by their feeding on the 
partridge-berry—the epicure particularly delights. 

Although in its wild state the turkey was exclu- 
sively an inhabitant of North America, some of the 
earlier naturalists supposed it to be a native of Af- 
rica, and the East Indies, and it derived its name 
from the probably mistaken belief, that it origi- 
nated in Turkey. However, it was discovered in 
this country, and carried to England, in the early 
part of the 16th Century, and has since become ac- 
climated in most parts of the world. 

We may imagine that these birds figured at the 
first Thanksgiving dinner of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
for we read, that ‘after the first harvest of the 
Colonists at Plymouth, in 1621, Gov. Bradford sent 
four men out fowling, that they “might after a 
more special manner rejoice together.’? And it is 
most appropriate that one of the largest platters of 
the elegant dinner set, recently decorated for the 


Fauna and Flora of America, should bear upon it 
a wild turkey in all its native glory. 

But the domestic fowl] is now our real Thanks- 
giving bird, a fine specimen of which is shown in 
our frontispiece. See how haughtily he seems to 
strut along, little dreaming that the farmer and his 
smiling companion—who have daily brought him his 


| quotaof meal—are now hissecret enemies, endeavor- 


ing to take his life: and that soon, decked with 
paper rosettes, he will adorn some shop window, or 
hang limp across a market basket, in a city street. 

Thanksgiving is peculiarly the American farmer’s 
day, and a farm is the place to spend it; when the 
wood fires roar merrily up the wide chimneys ; the 
New England kitchen reveals wondrous works of 
art, in the form of “savory mince and toothsome 
pumpkin pies ;’’ and the genial host welcomes his 
guests with open-handed hospitality. Happyis the 
city man who has country friends to spread wide to 
him their farm-house door, and bid him come and 
join in their Thanksgiving. 
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Pree for bs ditions, 


The beautiful custom a giving gifts to parents, 
children, relatives, friends, and neighbors, is com-- 


ing more into vogue every year. It is a pleasant 


| one, and serves to bind the ties of affection and 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





this fall. 


friendship. Nearly everybody delays to procure 
their Holiday Gifts until the last hour, when they 
are pressed for time, and are often unable to satisfy 
themselves. Begin now to make your purchases, 
and by looking over our Premium List, which ac- 
companied the October number, you cannot only 
find something to suit every taste, but you can 
procure the articles with no expense and a little 
effort, in securing subscriptions for the American 
Agriculturist. For example: One new subscriber 
will entitle youto a New American Dictionary, with 
Fifty Thousand Words, or to an elegant Gold- 
mounted Pencil. For two new subscribers one 
can secure a very handsome Lady’s Portmanteau, 
of the latest pattern, or a Fruit Knife and Nut. 
Pick. Three new subscribers will ensure you a 
beautiful Watch Charm and Locket, or a Canvas. 
Portfolio. 
to receive, post-paid, a substantial Watch and 
Chain, or a Multum-in-parvo Pocket Knife ; and so 
But you must look all over the Premium List 


Four new subscribers will entitle you 


on. 
to discover what a very 
ble things you can procure for your Holiday Pres-- 
ents without money, and with very little trouble. 
Look especially at the List of our One Dollar 
Books, elegantly bound and printed, which are 
Any one of our 


great number of desira- 


given fcr one new subscriber. 
subscribers who may have lost their Premium List 
can have another forwarded to then, if they will 
write us to that effect. We trust, however, that 
all of our subscribers have preserved their Pre- 
mium Lists, and are now securing many Premiums 
for themselves, and many new subscribers for the 
American Agriculturist. 
= sili 
Suggestions for the Season. 
=a * 
Fall Plowing. 

Anyone who has seen the best European farm:- 
ing knows how important it is to thoroughly pre- 
pare the ground for the seed. The working of the: 
soil adds nothing, but it helps in changing the 
form of the plant food compounds, and thus plow- 
ing and harrowing becomes indirectly a source of 
nourishment. The soil is a vast storehouse of 
plant food, which it holds by virtue of its 
insolubility. Furthermore, it is only through the 
action of the air and all those processes, chemical 


; and otherwise, which are covered by such terms as 


| weathering, nitrification, etc., that these essential 


Soniee Ais nh Weeenegonn, one siprenunting the | elements are brought into a soluble form and made 


available for the use of the growing plant. The 
chemistry of the soil, as it becomes better under- 
stood, teaches in every line the importance of a 


| frequent stirring of the surface of the cropped field. 
With this in mind itis to the purpose to urge the im- 
, portance of fall plowing. For other than chemical 
reasons the stubble or sod may be turned under 


Not only will the air circulate more 
freely, and the processes of reducing the insoluble 
substances go on more rapidly, but the mechanical 
texture of the heavy soil especially will be im- 
proved. Should insects or their larve or ‘‘ worms” 
abound in the earth they will be turned out of their 
winter quarters and destroyed. Aside from these 
advantages there isa lull in the farm work at this 
season, and any plowing, or other labor with the 
soil, will help materially to lessen the rush and 
hurry that otherwise comes with the busy months 
of spring. The thoughtful and successful farmer 
so plans his farming operations that one season. 
helps the next in more ways than one. 
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The Watch and Chain described 50 fully in the 
October Supplement, page 447, has proved to bea 
most popular Premium. In that Supplement we 
offered to send this very useful and ornamental 
Watch and Chain, post-paid, free, for five new sub- 
scribers: we have since made still better terms 
with the manufacturers, whereby we are enabled to 
give this most capital Premium for only four 
new subscribers for 1883, at $1.50 each. 
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Steps and Angles in Bins. 

It often occurs that bins for grain, bran, brew- 
er’s grains, etc., are so deep that it is not easy to 
get in and out of them, except by the use of a 
ladder or movable steps. This trouble is obviated 
by fixing round oak or ash sticks, like Jadder rungs, 
in onecorner. The lower ones, if there are several, 
may be longer than those above, for convenience, as 
geen in the engraving. This also shows how the 
angles between the walls and floors of such bins as 





are used for meal, bran,-or any ground feed, ought to 
be made. Theangles are finished by planing off two 
edges of a four-inch board to form a bevel of 45 
degrees, and nailing it over the angle between the 


wall and the floor. This makes the sweeping out 
of a bin or granary an easy matter, and leaves very 
little material for meal worms and their kindred. 








In-door Work. 

Theimportance of planning for in-door work dur- 
ing stormy days, is not fully appreciated. There 
are many things that can be done as well when it 
rains, as during fair days. With small farmers, 
the threshing of the little amount of grain raised, 
may be done by hand in stormy weather. The 
tools should be thoroughly cleaned, mended, and 
painted if this is needed, and put away to be in readi- 
ness for the busy time of spring. A good day’s work 
may be given to the repairing and oiling of the har- 
ness. Thereare enough jobs that may be done un- 
der cover, to fill all the rainy days, if there is only 
planning forit. At this season there may be feed 
racks needed, and a day at the tool bench is far 
more profitable in every way, than one spent in 
lounging, especially if it be done at the village 
store. Make the most of every day, and not 
count stormy days as blank ones in the record. 





Marketing Poultry. 

Poultry which it is not intended to winter, are to 
be fattened before really severe weather comes on; 
otherwise money will be lost by them. They will 
barely hold their own in December on feed which 
caused them to increase rapidly in weight a month 
earlier. Those who have watched the market, 
know that autumn prices usually are highest a lit- 
tle before, and alittle after Thanksgiving, say be- 
fore the middle of November, and soon after the 
first of December. The reason is, that those who are 
fattening poultry keep them back for a. short time 
before Thanksyiving day, and before Christmas 
time, in order to get them in prime order for 
sale at those times. The result is usually an over- 
stocked market, and plenty or cheap poultry. 
Soon after the first of January, prices go up again, 
and well they may, for one or two months’ feed has 
been consumed, and very little weight added. 
Capons grow rapidly, and their growth takes up 








the food, so that we have to wait until growth 
stops, before they fatten. It is well, therefore, 
that this delicious class of poultry should not make 
its appearance before the first of February, when 
the game-laws prohibit venison, quail, and other 
choice game from being exposed for sale. At this 
time, consequently, fat capons and pullets meet a 
good market, and even during Lent, when a con- 
siderable portion of the Christian world abstain 
from meats, there is a sharp demand for the high- 
est prized meats, to grace the table of the rich 
on Sundays. It is therefore well to have fine 
capons ready to supply this demand. 
a 

Selection of a Farm, 

There are many things to be considered in the 
selection of afarm. To the rich gentleman who 
wishes to retire from the noise and tumult of city 
life, a farm has a different meaning than to the 
poor man who must toil daily for the maintenance 
of himself and family. The former will look 
through golden eye-glasses and seek for luxuries in 
the country, while the latter must obtain the ne- 
cessities of life. The one will let individual taste 
rule in the choice, the other asks himself, “‘Is this 
the best place for me to do substantial farming ?”’ 
No general rules can be given for the rich man 
who buys a farm for the purpose of spending 
money, while for the one who seeks to make a liy- 
ing from the land, there are some words of advice. 

The size of afarm should be suited to the ca- 
pacity of the pocket-book. Many young farmers 
make the mistake of buying a large farm with lit- 
tle money to pay forit. There is nothing that so 
binds a man as a heavy mortgage. It eats the very 
heart out of the farmer, and hangs like a leaden 
weight upon every aspiration of his wife and chil- 
dren. It is better to buy asmall farm and have 
enough capital to work it well. As the surplus in- 
creases, it may be invested in more acres, or ina 
better culture of those that have already proved 
profitable. There is a size below which many of 
the economies of the farm can not be practised to 
the best advantage, and on the other hand there is 
danger of going beyond that acreage where the 
most profitable farming may be carried on. It re- 
quires considerable executive ability to manage a 
large farm, and therefore many men are excluded 
from such by a lack which they may not fully ap- 
preciate until the trial has been made and the 
failure recorded. Farming is not like the taking of 
a citadel, and can not be done successfully with a 
rush and a noise. It is a thoughtful and steady 
working out from well-laid plans—a conquest for 
crops, and the head must be clear that wins where 
the seat of a campaign for a lifetime covers town- 
ships oreven square miles. The soil is the founda- 
tion of farming, and it should be fitted to the 
kinds of crups that it is desired to raise. The dif- 
ferences in the nature and capacities of sand and 
clay should be understood, and a favorable mixture 
of the two obtained if there is an opportunity for 
choosing. A rich soil, with proper management, 
means good crops at once, but it may be as profit- 
able to invest much less in an equal area of over- 
cropped land, and bring it up toa high state of 
cultivation by green manuring and other methods 
of restoration. The farm house is to be the home 
of the family, and therefore the locality for the 
farm should be healthful. The richest land for the 
price may be on the border of a malaria-breeding 
swamp, but the profits of the investment may be 
more than balanced by the doctor’s bills and loss 
of time, not to mention the discomfort of fevers 
in the household. It is important that there be an 
abundant water supply or all farms, both for the 
family and the live-stock. There are social consid- 
erations that no farmer should overlook in making 
a choice ofafarm. He lives not to himself alone ; 
the children need the privileges of good schools, 
ete.; in short, the community should be one in 
which sympathy, goodness and intelligence prevail. 

With a good farm of proper size, healthfully lo- 
cated, abundantly supplied with water, good neigh- 
bors, and a handy market, a man is so well situated 
that he ought to make himself and those around 
him happy. Choose well, and hold on tothe choice. 
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The Growth of the Manure Heap. 


Most of the products of the farm have been 
gathered for the year, but the manure heap should 
now begin a rapid and healthful growth. The 
manure crop is perhaps the most important one of 
the winter season, if not of the whole year. Upon 
its size and quality the success of the farm opera- 
tions very largely depend. It should be the aim 
of every one who has acres to feed, for the pro- 
duction of good crops, to see that the most is 
made out of the droppings of his farm animals, 
and the litter that is used to absorb their urine 
and keep them neat and clean. The best manure 
is made under cover, and the greatest loss of fer- 
tilizing materials is when the manure is permitted 
to decompose so rapidly as to give off large quan- 
tities of ammonia; or when drenched with rains 
which wash away dark golden streams of the rich- 
est, best, and most costly of pliant foods. The 
manure that every farmer should plan to make is 
well rotted, to be quickly available for the grow- 
ing crop, and has not sustained the serious loss 
that comes from water passing through it. There 
is no doubt that it would pay many farmers who 
now feed in large open yards to build sheds, under 
which the manure may be protected. 

There are other points in farm economy gained 
by shed or stable feeding. It takes less food to 
keep the animals warm and in a healthful condi- 
tion. A shivering animal is an appeal to both the 
pocket and the heart of the owner. Give the farm 
stock good, comfortable winter quarters, and there 
will be a saving in feed, a better preservation of 
the manure, and a kindlier feeling all round. 





Prepare for the Ice Harvest. 


The uses of ice increase every year, and at this 
season, we have many inquiries as to the construc- 
tion of buildings for the storing and keeping of 
this important winter product. A house that will 
hold enough ice to meet the demands of the average 
farmer, may be constructed at small cost. There 
are some general principles to be observed, in 
locating and building an ice house. There needs 
to be good drainage of all water from the bottom 
of the building; no admission of air from be- 
neath, and ample ventilation above. A non-con- 
ducting packing material is needed all around the 
ice, by which it may be kept as much as possible 
from melting. For this purpose, sawdust, spent 
tan, wheat chaff, or marsh hay may be used. In 
filling the house, the ice should be cut into blocks 
of regular size, that they may pack closely without 
leaving large air spaces between them. It does not 
matter so much about the thickness of the ice, 
if the blocks are properly packed, the thickness of 
































six to eight inches is preferable. Ice keeps best. 
when put in during freezing weather, with enough 
water thrown over each layer to fill the spaces be- 
tween the blocks with ice, to the exclusion of the 
air. The door of theice house may be left open 
fora few days before filling, that the ground be- 
neath may become thoroughly frozen. The en- 
graving shows a construction of an ice house that 
is filled properly. A ventilator is provided at the 
top, which permits of a circulation of air over the 
thick covering of sawdust placed upon the ice. 
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The Muck and Peat Supply. 


With many farmers, peat or muck is the cheap- 
est and best addition they can make to home- 
made manures. We have tried these for many 
years, even within a short distance of tide water, 
and the wrack of the sea shore, and found them 
always a paying investment. The fall when the 
swamp or peat bog is comparatively dry, is usually 
the best season to get out a year’s supply. Dig it 
in broad trenches, six or eight feet wide, and go 
down at least six feet if there is that depth of 
muck. In this way, you can work with little trou- 
ble from the water, below the water level in the 
bog. Thrown out upon the bank, the material 
will soon become dry, and will be improving under 
the action of the frosts, and the atmosphere, all 
through the winter. Six inches of dry peat cov- 
ered with leaves, or litter of any kind, makes ex- 
cellent bedding in a stall, and when mixed with 
the urine and dumping of the cattle produces a val- 
uable fertilizer. ‘The success of a farmer is gener- 
ally measured by the length, breadth, and hight 
of his compost heaps. Study the arithmetic of 
your muck and peat beds, and work out the salva- 
tion of your soil. 





i te i os 
The Root Harvest. 


A large part of the work of harvesting of the 
root crop is done this month. Potatoes are not 
roots, but are often, and quite naturally, classed 
with them. They should be dug s0 soon as growth 





Fig. 1.—A SERIES OF POTATO BINS. 


is completed, and ought to be in winter quarters 
before the middle of the month, and in most sec- 
tions much earlier than this. The rot, which has 
been so destructive some seasons, is favored by 
the tubers remaining in the soil, especially if the 
weather is wet and the ground is much soaked by 
water. Store the potatoes in bins (fig. 1) in a dry, 
cool cellar, with ample ventilation. They may be put 
in pits in a dry place in the field, and covered with 
straw, boards, and enough earth to keep the tubers 
from freezing. If there are any rotten pota- 
toes at digging time, they should be thrown in the 
burn heap and destroyed, to prevent the spread of 
the rot fungus. Those that are only slightly af- 








4A 





Fig. 2.—CROSS-SECTION OF ROOT CELLAR. 
fected should also be removed and fed to farm 


stock. If a decaying potato remains in the bin or 
pit, it will communicate the rot to others, and may 
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do much damage. Beets and mangels should be | 


harvested so soon as the growth is finished, or the 
leaves have wilted from the action of the frosts. 
These roots will bear only slight frosts without in- 
jury. Much of the labor of digging may be done 
by a horse and plow. Run a furrow with a com- 
mon plow close to one side of a row, and after- 
wards pass a subsoil plow near the other side 
when the roots are loosened and can be quickly 
removed from the soil. The method of pitting 
roots has been considered on page 488. A more 
substantial structure for keeping roots and other 








Fig. 3.—LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF ROOT CELLAR. 


like products is shown in the accompanying en- 
gravings. Figure 2 shows a cross section of a field 
root cellar dug in dry ground. The excavation is 
5 feet deep, 8 feet wide, and 10 feet longer than it 
is desired to have the cellar. One-half foot below 
the surface cut a place, g, g, to form an oblique 
support for boards 8 inches wide. Rafters, f, f, 5 
feet long, are set in pairs upon these boards every 
3 feet the whole length of the cellar. The roof is 
covered 12 to18 inches with earth, and sodded, 
with a gutter provided at each side, h, h, for the 
removal of water. The ends are closed with 
double boarding, filled with sawdust, and provided 
with doors. Openings over the doors, supplied 
with movable shutters, give the necessary ventila- 
tion. A longitudinal section of the root cellar is 
shown in figure 3; ais the approach ; 0, steps; ¢, 
body of the cellar; @, the board roof}; e, the earth 
covering ; f, rafters. In light sandy soils it will be 
necessary to wall up the sides with stone or posts 
and boards. Such a cellar will last for many 
years, and be thoroughly frost-proof. If 30 feet 
long, and of the other dimensions given above, 
it will hold about 700 bushels of roots. 
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A Great Step Forward. 

Our October number, with its great improvements 
in every direction, will give our subscribers some 
idea as to what the American Agriculturist is to be 
in the future. We are determined not only to 
make each number as good as the last, but still 
better. No expense will be spared in securing the 
very best journalistic and artistic talent to be had. 
Every day we are asked ‘‘ How can you furnish so 
much original matter and so many beautiful en- 
gravings for the small sum of $1.50, when other 
magazines cost $4.00 a year.” We ask you to 
direct the attention of your friends and neighbors 
to the merits of this Journal. If any of them 
would like a copy with a view to canvassing for 
subscriptions, please forward us their names. 





November Notes on Farm Stock, 


Horses, with their winter coats, sweat easily. 
When brought in warm, they should be rubbed dry 
and blanketed for an hour. Work horses should 
not be blanketed in the stable, but carriage horses, 
or those used only upon the road, may be kept 
warmly blanketed, for though by this they become 
more sensitive to cold, and must have more care, 
yet their coat does not grow s0 close and long, and 
they are much less likely to sweat when driven. 
Ground or crushed oats go farther, are better di- 
gested, and mix better with other feed than whole 
ones. They are the best winter feed for horses, 
but may be mixed with corn or barley meal or 
wheat-bran and middlings for work horses to ad- 
vantage. Whole grain is not fed without waste. 

Beeves.—In feeding for beef, the notions of 
each animal should be consulted—his preferences, 
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likes, and dislikes. The object of feeding usually 


| is toget the animal to eat all that he will digest 


well. Hence a variety should always be at hang 
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| and the ration should be varied by feeding cookeg 
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soaked, or dry meal, as the case may be, with hay 
and roots. Take great care not to Over-feed, and 
in case of over-feeding, let starvation be the cure, 
Thus the animal will soon take to feeding again, 
but will be less likely to fall off much in flesh, than 
if ‘ physicked.’”’—Nature is the best physician. 

Cows in milk need roots, pumpkins, or similar 
food, to make up for the lack of grass. Where 
silos are used, a moderate quantity of ensilage, if 
of good quality, is the best substitute for grass we 
can have in cold weather. 

Sheep should have airy, well-littered sheds, with 
plenty of sunshine, and protected from snow. One 
great advantage of keeping sheep is to convert 
straw into manure. Hence much litter is usually 
strewn in sheep sheds, to the distress of the sheep, 
unless they have hard places to lie upon, because 
their feet and legs get so hot. A few platforms, 
like old doors, which can be shifted about every 
few days by turning over, will be greatly enjoyed, 
and will promote both health and copfort. 

Swine.—Push fattening hogs forward as rapidly 
as possible. Keep them warm and cleanly. Char- 
coal broken fine and mixed with the cooked feed, 
is an excellent regulator and tonic, aiding digestion, 
and promoting fattening to such ar extent that it 
is hard to believe it does not serve as food. 

i i a ts 

Propagating by Root-Cuttings, 


There are but few perennial plants that may not 
be propagated by cuttings of some sort. With the 
majority, cuttings of the stems, if properly treat- 
ed, will produce roots and form new plants. A 
few, notably some Begonias, the Gloxinias and 
others, are most readily propagated from the 
leaves, which are treated as cuttings. Still other 
plants are multiplied by cuttings of the roots. 
The use of. root cuttings, to judge from their 
works on propagation, is much less common with 
European nurserymen than with our own, who 
employ this method for Raspberries and Blackber- 
ries almost exclusively. Unlike the stems, roots 
do not have regular buds, but they can, under 
proper conditions, be made to produce them. 
Hence, in making root-cuttings, we must give them 
the needed time, and place them under conditions 


| favorable to the formation of these unusual, or 


‘‘adventitious buds,’”? as they are termed. Asa 
rule, the cuttings should be made in autumn, and 
if properly kept during the winter, they will be 
ready to plant in the open ground by spring. The 
method with the Blackberry and Raspberry will 
illustrate this kind of propagation. When the 
season of growth is over, and before the ground 
freezes, the plants are taken up and their roots 
made into cuttings. Sometimes the larger roots 
are cut off with a sharp spade and taken up, leav- 
ing the plant in place. The roots of the size of 9 
lead pencil and smaller, are cut into lengths of 
two or three inches. These are then stratified 
with earth in boxes. Any common box will an- 
swer, as it need not be tight. Bore several inch 
holes in the bottom, and place over these a layer 
of straw. Put in aninch or two of earth, a layer 
of root-cuttings ; cover these with a layer of earth, 
and so alternating until the box is full. Nail on 
the cover, and bury the box in a well-drained 
place, so covering it with earth that it will not 
freeze. Another method is, to place the root- 
cuttings in alternate layers with damp Sphagnum 
Moss, and keep the box in a cool cellar. In spring 
the pieces of root will be found to have formed 
fibrous roots and one or more buds or shoots, and 
are ready to be planted in the open ground, where, 
by the end of the season, they will make strong 
plants. This method of propagation has a much 
wider application than is generally supposed, and 
may be tried with all plants of which the stems 
do not root readily, with fair prospect of success. 

Some plants grow so readily from root-cuttings 
that this previous preparation is not required. 
This is the case with those trees and shrubs which 
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naturally throw up suckers, especially when their 
roots are wounded. The Ailanthus tree may be 
propagated by setting root-cuttings in a furrow, as 
if they were large seeds, and but few will fail to 
grow. A number of other forest trees and several 
fruit trees may be propagated in the same manner. 
This offers an interesting field for experiment, 








HalftjHardy Shrubs, 


A number of our shrubs are hardy in ordinary 
winters, but will not endure one of unusual se- 
verity, while others can not be depended upon in 
any winter. Both kinds must be taken up and 
housed, or be protected where they stand. One of 
the simplest methods of winter protection is to 
lay the plant down and cover it with a few inches 
of soil, as practised on the large scale with the 
European Raspberry. The Fig may be protected 
in the same manner, but its roots must be s0 
trained as to allow of the bending. A modifica- 
tion of this is to cover the plant with sods, placed 
grass-side up. This method is advised for the so- 
called Monthly Roses (the Bengal or China), which 
may thus be left in the beds with safety. On cov- 
ering with earth or sods, it should not be done too 
early, but delayed until there is danger that the 
ground may be frozen. 

But many plants can not be bent down, and such 
must be protected as they stand. The old garden- 
ers used to take great pains to straw-up their 
shrubs, and make them into neat-looking bundles. 
Quite as effective a method of protecting is to use 
the boughs of some evergreen tree—spruce answers 
well. These are stuck in the soil around the shrub ; 
or, if that is too large, some may be tied in its up- 
per part. Some evergreen trees are tender when 
first planted, but when large and well established, 
are hardy. Such, while small, are easily protected 
by the branches of otlfer evergreens. .In the ab- 
sence of other means, we have used simply com- 
mon brush, kept from resting upon the shrub by 
using a few stakes to receive its weight. 

ee 
Parsnips and Salsify. 


The same treatment in winter will not answer for 
all root-crops alike. Beets and carrots are the 
least hardy of all, and when frozen lose their 
sweetness to a marked extent. The parsnip is not 
only not injured, but many think it is greatly im- 
proved by freezing. If the amount of sugar is not 
actually increased, its flesh is so modified that it 
tastes sweeter. The parsnip and salsify are our very 
hardiest roots (though we should include horse- 
radish,) and may be left without harm in the soil 
where they grew. But as we can not depend 
upon finding the ground open at all times, a share 
should be dug tosupply the table. These may be 
packed in boxes or barrels, and if they are to be 
kept in the cellar, should be covered with sand to 
prevent them from shrivelling. They can as well 
be placed in some shed, or other out-building, 


a 





Young Fruit Trees. 


Many seem to think that when they have planted 
an orchard, they have done all that the trees re- 
quire. A neglected old orchard is a sorry sight, 
but a neglected young one is much worse. <A stray 
animal or two, especially when snow is on the 
ground, will disfigure many trees in a short time 
by browsing their tops or gnawing the bark, 
Fences and gates need looking to. Young trees, 
especially those set last spring or this fall, should 
have a mound of earth at the base, not a mere 
heap thrown up carelessly, but made smooth and 
firm, in the form of a sharp cone, 12 or 15 inches 
high. This will not only aid in keeping the tree up- 
right, but will prevent the attacks of mice. Should 
snow be deep enough to cover the mound, mice 
may work under it while it is light and newly 
fallen, and it will be necessary to go through the 
orchard and press the snow around each tree with 
the foot. Rabbits will work on the snow, not only 
barking the trunks, but we have known them, 
when the snow was sufficiently deep, to cut off 
the end of every twig within their reach. These 











animals have a great aversion to blood, and will 
not touch trees that have been smeared with it. 
In large orchards, blood is procured at a slaughter- 
house, and applied to the trees by means of a 
swab, made by tying a few corn-husks to a stick. 
Rabbits are in good condition this month, and the 
use of traps will both prevent mischief and afford 
material for an excellent, pie or fricasee. Some- 
times snow is very damp, and as it falls, lodges in 
the tops of the trees and accumulates there. If 
this is allowed to freeze, the branches will be badly 
injured should there come a strong wind. When 
snow thus gathers, it should by all means be 
shaken out of the tree before it has time to freeze. 





The Asparagus Bed. 


The tops should remain until their turning yellow 
shows that they have finished their work of prepar- 
ing the roots for next season’s yield. The tops 
should be burned in order to prevent the scattering 
of the seed, as an asparagus plant is a rather obsti- 
nate weed. This is one of the vegetables that can 
hardly havetoo much manure. An abundance of 
stable manure, supplemented by a good dressing of 
nitrate of soda, and in inland localities, one of 
salt. These, the nitrate and the salt, are best ap- 
plied in spring, but the manure should go on be- 
fore winter. While it is thoroughly hardy, the 
shoots appear earlier in spring,if the bed has a 
covering of three inches or more of coarse manure. 


——— io i _--—_ 
Wintering the Cabbages. 


It used to be thought necessary to store cabbages 
in a cellar, or in some kind of a pit, a method of 
wintering now rarely followed. The usual way of 
keeping them isto select a dry place, if the bed 
where they grew was not so, and place the cab- 
bages heads downward. They are sometimes 
placed close together in a single row, running 
across the bed or field, and a furrow thrown up to 
them on either side. The more common method 
is to lay them down to form a bed 8 feet wide, and 
by the use of the plow and shovels, cover the heads 
and a part of the stumps. The Savoys, with their 
curled and wrinkled leaves, do not keep so well as 
the Drum-heads, when laid down in this way. For 
those a ridge may be thrown up with the plow, 
and the cabbages laid against it, heads up ; earth is 
plowed to the roots, and thrown in to partly cover 
the stumps. When cold weather comes, the heads 
are to be covered with cornstalks, leaves, or other 
litter. Neither of these methods allows a head or 
two to be readily taken for use. It is well to have the 
family supply in some place near at hand. If there 
is an unused pit or cold-frame, the cabbages may 
be set in them upright, and covered with shutters, 
or with straw or leaves. <A treuch may be dug and 
used in the same manner. Those who like cabbage 
greens, should prepare for them, by gathering up 
the stumps from which the heads have been cut, 
and covering them with earth against a ridge, or 
otherwise give them partial protection. They are 
Jess hardy than the heads, and will not grow well if 
exposed all winter to the weather. 

Oo 


Beginning a Garden. 


If one proposes to begin gardening, whether to 
raise vegetables for home use or for sale, com- 
mencement should not be put off until spring. 
The work could have been started a month or two 
earlier, but much can yet be done in all but very 
cold localities. Itis of little use to try to make a 
garden on wet land. Unless the soil has a natural 
drainage, tile or plank drains should be laid the 
first thing. If sod-land be selected, apply a good 
dressing of manure, break it up, and let it lie until 
spring, when another manuring and plowing, with 
thorough harrowing, will be needed. The success 
in the garden depends largely upon the amount of 
manure applied toit. Stable manure to the ex- 
tent of 50 to 80 loads to the acre is needed, or if so 
much can not be obtained, the lack should be sup- 
plied by the use of ground-bone, fish-guano, su- 
perphosphate, or other good commercial fertilizer. 


| 
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Wintering the Celery. 
Probably more celery is injured by too much 
warmth than by excessive cold. While not so 
hardy as some vegetables, it is not injured by mod- 
erate frosts. Last month (p. 397), we described the 
manner of banking up that required for early 
use. Market gardeners sometimes leave the celery 
where it grew, banking it up to the tops with 
earth, and at the approach of severe weather, cover- 
ing with leaves. There is the risk of being unable 
to get out the celery when wanted, when left thus, 
hence the crop for use in late winter is stored in 
trenches, where it is accessible at any time. The 
trenches must be where water will not settle in 
them, and should not be over 10 inches wide, the 
depth being equal to the hight of the plants. The 
celery is placed upright, the plants being close to- 
gether, but no earth is put between them. The tops 
are to be covered with leaves, straw, or coarse hay, 
but not until the weather is likely to be severe, but 
the covering material should be at hand to be ready 
inanemergency. To avoid injury from heating, the 
packing in trenches is delayed as long as it is safe 
to do so, which, near New York, is to the end of 
the month. But the plants in the rows are protected 
by roughly earthing them up to the tops early in 
the month. The tops will not be injured if the 
thermometer falls five or six degrees below freezing, 
and the covering may be slight at first, to be in- 
creased as the cold is more severe, until finally it is 
6 or 8 inches thick. We mentioned last month 
the use of boxes for storing celery in the cellar. 
This is a neat and ready way, but not practicable 
in a warm cellar. Instead of boxes, boards may be 
used. <A row of boarding is placed 9 inches from 
the cellar wall, and as high as the tops of the celery ; 
this is to be -filled with the upright stalks as if it 
were a trench. At 9 incbes from this, two 
more rows of boarding are set up, also 9 inches a- 
part, forming another trench, distant from the for- 
mer by its own width, thisis to be filled, and so 
on. This will leave the celery in strips 9 inches 
wide, separated by spaces the same width. The 
spaces are to avoid the heating, which would. take 
place if larger masses of it were placed together. 
If the floor of the eellar is cemented or bricked, a 
couple of inches of soil should be placed on it be- 
fore the celery is packed. It will be necessary to use 
some strips or stays to hold up the boards. With 
a cellar bottom of earth, no soil is needed, and the 
boards may be held up by driving stakes. With such 
a mass of vegetable matter, considerable heat is 
given off, and free ventilation will be needed to 
keep the temperature low enough to prevent injury. 
Making and Using Cold Frames. 
A cold frame is intended to merely preserve 
plants during the severe weather of winter, and not 
for growing them. It consists of two boards run- 
ning parallel about six feet apart, and nailed to 
posts. The rear one should be 12 in. high, and the 
front one 8 in., to give the sashes, which are placed 
lengthwise from one to the other, the right pitch. 
The cold frame may be of any desired length, and 
should be built where it can have shelter from the 
northwest. A high close board-fence is almost in- 
dispensable for this particular in some localities. 
The sashes slant to the south or southeast. The 
cabbage, lettuce, and cauliflower plants are first 
grown in the open ground and transplanted when 
about a mouth old, to the cold frames, in which 
they are to remain through the winter. Each sash, 
6 by 3 ft., will cover 500 cabbage or cauliflower, 
and 800 lettuce plants. “ These plants are nearly 
hardy, and only need to be protected from sudden 
changes of temperature. In clear winter days the 
sashes may be tilted at the rear end, in order to 
give the plants abundant air. All the management 
of the cold frame must keep in view the fact that 
its object is not to promote growth, but to keep the 
plants in a perfectly dormant state. In the South, 
ridges of earth serve the purpose, and take the 
place of cold frames used in the North. If the 
soil in the frames is to be used for growing other 
plants, after the removal of the cabbage, lettuce, 
etc., to the open ground in spring, 1t should be both 
rich and mellow. 
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The Grapevine in November. 
ae 


Those who have many vines, or a vineyard, will 
have fixed upon some method or ‘‘system”’ of 
training and pruning, which they will follow so far 
as the vines will allow. But we have advocated 
the planting of vines wherever there is soil enough 
for their roots, whether on 
the largest farm, or in the 
smallest village yard, and 
have advised their training 
along fences, and upon 
buildings, whenever there 
was no room for a trellis. 
We have advised growing 
grapevines in the best way, 
if possible, but at any rate, 
and under unfavorable con- 
ditions, to plant one or sev- 
eral vines, and do the best 
with it that circumstances 
will allow. Those who have 
followed our advice, will 
naturally ask what shall be 
done with their vines, now 
that the season for pruning 
is at hand. It is probable 
that the vine of each reader, 
will be unlike to, and require 
a different treatment from, 
that of every other reader. 
In whatever condition the sa 
vine may be, when the fruit 
has been gathered, and the 
leaves have fallen, the ob- 
servance of a few simple points will allow any 
intelligent person to treat it properly. The vine, 
as one stands before it, after the leaves are off, 
is made up of old wood and new. The stems 
more than one season old, have no buds, but they 
bear smaller stems, that grew in the season now 
closing. In spring and early summer, they were 
green and tender, and we mentioned themas 
shoots. Now that they have ripened and are hard 
and brown, we call them 
canes. Every vine, large 
or small, is now mainly 
made up of these canes. 
There may be in a 
young vine but a few 
of them, but a large 
old one will show a 
mass of such canes. 
Now, however perplex- 
ed and confused an old 
vine may seem, it is 
really a repetition of 
the same parts. There 
will be some old stems, 
but the mass is of last 
summer’s growth. Take 
one of these canes by 
itself, whether there are 
but two or three upon 
a young vine, or a mul- 
titude upon an old one, 
examine and  under- 
stand it, and see what 
it will do next year, and 
its treatment will be- 
come plain. Let fig- 
ure 1 represent a cane, 
whether the only one 
from a very young vine, 
or one of many upon 
an old vine. It maybe 
but three feet long, or 
it may have grown to 
the length of 20 feet, 
but long or short, large 
or small, it will show 
buds on alternate sides, 
which are separated by 
a portion of stem, which is longer or shorter, 
according to the variety. These buds are placed at 
a point where the leaf of last summer was attached. 
Aside from the old stems, which grew a year (or 








Fig. 1.—youNnG GRAPE 
SHOOT. 





Fig. 2.—BADLY PRUNED 
BRANCH. 





several years) before, the whole vine is made up of 
repetitions of such canes. No matter how many 
they may be, or how much confused they may seem, 
this is all that the vine has at this season. 


Why Do We Prune? 

We would, at the risk of repetition, impress the 
fact that the whole vine (save the old stems,) is 
made up of buds, separated by sections of variable 
length (three inches to a foot or more) of cane. 
Another point important to bearin mind, is that 
all growth of next year, shoot, leaf, and fruit, will 
come from these buds, and from nowhere else, as a 
rule, though on a vigorous old vine, chance, or ad- 
ventitious shoots may appear upon the stems. Un- 
less it is desired to have a cane just there, such 
shoots should be broken off as they appear. It 
will be seen that these buds are important points, 
not only next year’s growth, but the whole future 
of the vine, depends upon them. Suppose we did 
not prune, what would happen? If the cane, fig. 
1, were left as the fall of the leaf found it, its buds 
would next spring push into shoots. The upper- 
most buds, according to a well known law of 
growth, would start first, and push their shoots, 
the next lower ones, starting later, would produce 
smaller shoots, and there would be a series of 
smaller shoots as we go down the cane, as in fig. 2, 
while the lowermost buds, being deprived of sap 
by the upper shoots, may not start at all. It will 
be seen that the most vigorous shoots will be from 
the upper buds, while the lower buds, which were 
formed earliest in the season, and are most likely to 
contain the rudiments cf fruit, are quite starved 
and useless. Each year, if 
the vine goes unpruned, the 
new growth will be further 
from the root, and the best 
developed buds, starved, as 
it were, by the more rapid 
growth of those above them, 
and but very little fruit wiil 
be produced. Suppose in- 
stead of allowing the cane 
(fig. 1,) to go unpruned, we 
at this season cut it off as 
shown by the line, leaving 
but two buds. Next spring, 
these two, having all the 
nourishment that would: 
otherwise have gone to the 
buds above them, will push 
with great vigor, and being 
the oldest and best develop- 
ed, will probably bear fruit 
abundantly, and next autumn 
would present the appear- 
ance of fig. 3, as contrasted 
with that of tig. 2. We prune 
then, to be more sure of fruit, 
and to avoid growing a great 
number of shoots for which 
we have no use. We wish 
to direct the energies of the 
vine to the production of Fig.3. WELL PRUNED 
fruit, rather than to the BRANCH. 
forming of a great mass of shoots and leaves. 
Now if one understands this as toasingle cane, 


The Pruning of the Whole Vine is Plain. 

One should use his imagination, and knowing 
that the future growth will come from the buds, 
now plainly seen, he can ata glance tell what to 
remove. Standing before an old vine, no matter 
how complicated it may seem, let him bear in mind 
that each bud will next spring push a leafy, and 
may be fruiting shoot. If there are too many 
canes, so many that even one or two shoots from 
each will cause crowding, let him cut them out al- 
together. Then cut the canes that are allowed to 
remain, back to two buds each, keeping in mind 
the fact that each of these two buds will produce a 
shoot, which next autumn will appear as a cane, 
just like the one he has now before him. With an 
old and neglected vine, we can only give these gen- 
eral directions, which, if intelligently followed, 
will produce good results. There is greater danger 
that too many buds will be left, than that too many 
will be cut away. In pruning it is rarely desirable 
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to provide for more than two shoots from a cane, 
but it may be well, especially in severe climates, 
and to guard against accidents, to leave three or 
four buds in pruning at this season, and then late 
in February, or early in March, at any rate before 
the sap starts, cut away the extra, buds, leaving but 
two to grow. An intelligent consideration of the 
few simple facts here stated, will allow any one to 
bring a neglected old vine into a fair condition of 
fruitfulness. The same principles apply to the 
treatment of young vines, but these, if our diree. 
tions heretofore given from time to time have been 
followed, will be less perplexing to the novice, 


——_ 


Experiment in Cutting and Planting 
Potatoes. 


BY HENRY E. ALVORD, GF HOUGHTON FARM, 
<_ 

For years past, the agricultural papers of the 
country have published accounts of trials with po- 
tatoes cut and planted in different ways. These 
tests have seldom been repeated by the same person, 
or carried on by persons in different piaces, in such 
a way as to be comparable, and hence have been of 
little value. To do this work in a thorough and 
systematic manner, making a careful study of the 
potato plant, and incidentally testing the latest 
proposed method of cutting seed potatoes, it was 
last April agreed by the N. Y. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Houghton Farm (Experiment 
Dept.) to institute two parallel series of potato 
trials. The schedule was arranged for this coéper- 
ative test, and Early Rose potatces were planted in 
May, in small garden plots, the seed being cut in 
various ways, and planted at different depths for 
both level and ridge culture. All were on soil in 
fair condition, half being manured and half un- 
manured. The rows were placed three feet apart, 
and the hills one foot apart in the rows. 

On the State Farm, at Geneva, the season was 
favorable, and the trial progressed without accident 
or interruption. Accounts of the work and results 
there have been published in the Station Bulletins 
II and VII, ( July 29 and Sept. 2,) to which reference 
is made for details. It is intended to give here only 
the report of results at Geneva, for comparison. 

At Houghton Farm the season was unfavorable; 
cold and wet during the vegetating period, then hot 
and very dry until the potatoes were dug, the last 
of August. The plots were badly washed by a cold 
rain, and stood soaked for some days after plant- 
ing. The damage was such in some rows, out of 
the twenty-four differently planted, that they were 
dropped from the record. But the facts hereafter 
given relate to rows so far undisturbed and of such 
average condition, considering the season, as to be 
fair samples for comparison. The results are given 
in tabular form as most compact. The figures are 
taken from twenty average hills, in rows of like 
treatment, manured and unmanured. The yield 
per acre is estimated by regarding twenty hills, as 
planted, as 3/79sth part of an acre. 

TABLE OF RESULTS. 


AT HOUGHTON FARM—MANURED PLOTS. 





ls s| PSs | 38 
1 SS SS ~~ 

How Cut and Planted. SS SS | S34 
IS~o| S2o | SANs 

|S ® | EAR | cs Q 

No. |Lbs. Oz.| Bushels. 

Single eyes, cut shallow......... 89 | 26 | 2 
Single eyes, cut deep............ 101 | 6114) 81% 
Ordinary cutting and planting... 175 | 18 8 | 22% 
Whole tubers, ordinary planting 224 | 19 3 | 239% 
Potato peelings, pared close...., 268 | 11 8 | 139 

AT HOUGHTON FARM—UNMANURED. 

Single eyes, cut shallow........ | 134 2 6 | 208 
Single eyes, cut deep....... ...| 109 5 15 72 
Ordinary cutting and planting..| 192 | 16 13 208} 
Whole tubers, ordinary planting) 208 14 8 175¢ 
Potato peelings, pared close....| 228 | 9 15 120} 


AT N. Y. STATE AGR’L EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Single eyes, cut shallow... ....] 52 3138 | 3% 
Single eyes. cut deep...... .ee.| 129 | 15 1:4] 191 


Ordinary cutting and planting..| 177 | 16 134 | 202 
Whole tubers, ordinary planting) 177 13 1¢/ 158 
Potato peelings, pared close....| Not yet reported. 
The agreement in quantity and size of the pro 
duct of ordinary cutting and planting in the three 
cases above, is very striking ; the disagreement in 
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pe ane equally so! At the State Station, the 
ordinary method produced the largest gross yield, 
but considering the size of the potatoes, the seed 
cut deep, single eyes, gave the best result. At 
Houghton Farm, the ordinary method stood well 
ahead, on the unmanured land; on the manured 
plots, the whole potatoes as seed gave the greatest 
weight, but considering the size, the ordinary cut- 
ting gave the best result there also. At the State 
Station, single eyes, cut deep, did very much better 
than whole potatoes; at Houghton Farm, exactly 
the reverse appears, the product of whole seed, in 
number and in weisht, on both manured and un- 
manured land, being double that of the deep cut, 
single eyes. There is nothing to reconcile or ex- 
plain this great difference. 

In Bulletin VII, from Geneva, the following com- 
ment is made upon the facts reported: ‘Further 
trials are required before we can eliminate the 
effect of the soil in order to determine the influence 
of the cutting of the seed asa factor of determi- 
nate value. Wecan but claim at present that we 
have obtained strong indications of the value of a 
method, easy of application, and seems potent for 
influencing quality and yield.”? This view was justi- 
fied by the record, provided the average size of the 
tubers was regarded as more important than gross 
product. At Houghton Farm, the potatoes were 
not classitied as ‘‘ merchantable’? and ‘‘ small,” be- 
cause the question, What is a merchantable potato ? 
at once arose ; it seemed Letter to rely upon record- 
ed facts than permit opinion to modify them. 

The only comment possible on the Houghton 
Farm results, is that nothing has been found better 
than ‘“‘ordinary cutting and planting ’’; a medium- 
sized whole potato being the next best seed. 

These combined trials, with their contradictions, 
serve mainly to show that no conclusion is admis- 
sible from one year’s work in agricultural experi- 
ments. Those who are waiting and watching must 
be patient with the experimenters. Trials like these 
must be repeated, and results compared and veri- 
fied, until the elements of error can be overcome. 
A preliminary report like this merely exhibits its 
own weakness, and serves to emphasize these 
truths. All the labor and cost of a season’s work 
may bring no result, except forming a part of the 
final record. No single year of field experimenta- 
tion can be depended upon to establish a single 
fact. One swallow does not make a summer. 
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Rose Growing in the Window. 
—— 

Probably the majority of those who have had no 
experience, if asked which flower they would select 
for window culture would answer, ‘The Rose.” 
Hardly another can be selected that will ordinarily 
‘cause so much disappointment, and as a rule we 
rarely see a good specimen in a window, even where 
geraniums and other plants are flourishing. The 
chief causes of these failures are: Starting with 
the wrong varieties and expecting too much of 
them. Those best suited for windows are those 
known as Bengal or Chinaroses. They bloom more 
frequently than any others, and are often called 
“Monthly ”’ or “ Daily? Roses. With fairly good 
treatment, they will produce flowers, not very large, 
nor as a rule fragrant, but they are roses. For 
fragrance, we must take some of the more easily 
managed Tea Roses, those which will succeed with 
proper care. In saying that one cause of failure 
is expecting too much from the rose, we have ref- 
rence to the too common treatment they receive. 
When planted out in the garden, they bloom more 
or less all summer, and especially during the early 
autumn. They are taken up at the approach of 
frost, potted, taken to the house, and expected to 
bloom all winter. They will not do it. They must 
have a season of rest after being disturbed, and if 
they recover and produce flowers by spring it is all 
that can be expected. Those who wish roses for 
the window should keep them in pots all sum- 
mer, plunging them in the soil up to the edge of 
the pot. In September, they may be repotted, 
pruned quite severely, and kept in a partially shaded 
place until they have become established. When 
taken in, place them first in a room where the win- 





dows can be opened every mild ads and thus grad- 
ually accustom them to the change. But many 
would like to cultivate roses who have none in the 
garden, and must begin anew. Such should pro- 
cure of the florist plants he has prepared for winter 
blooming, and which have not been at all forced. 
Prefer plants that have not yet bloomed, and all the 
better if they have no buds. 

Of the Bengal Roses, probably Agrippina is the 
best; it is one of the most generally grown, and 
produces its dark-crimson flowers very freely. 
Louis Philippe is another good crimson. Of the 
blush sorts, Mrs. Bosanquet, and Daily Blush; Daily 
White is a good white variety. 

Among the Tea Roses, Clara Sylvain (a cross be- 
tween a Tea and Bengal) is a fine white ; Safrano, 
fine apricot yellow ; Le Puctole, canary yellow ; Bon 
Silene, rich salmon pink. The Tea Roses as a rule 
are more beautiful in the bud than when open. 

Good loam mixed with old cow manure makes a 
good soil for roses, but any soil that is not too stiff 
will do, as manure can be supplied in the form of 
liquid. Do not over water; better let the leaves 
flag once in a while than to keep the soil too wet. 
Give liquid manure (made from cow dung), as 
weak as tea in color, only when the plants are 
growing. Shower now and then to remove dust. 
The Green Fly is the most common insect in the 
house ; for those, shower or dip the plant in tobac- 
co-water. When a shoot has bloomed, cut it back 
to a strong bud, and another will soon appear. 
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A Convenient Grape Trellis. 
E. E. REXFORD, WIS. 
—<>>— 


One who has grown grapes, or any other vine 
which has to be laid down in fall, and covered, to 
enable it to stand our winters at the North, knows 
what a task it is to do the work properly. The 
summer’s growth has to be untangled from about 
the pillars or wires over which it has clambered, 
and very often a Jarge share of the vine is cut off, 
as the quickest and easiest way out of the difficulty. 

For some three years past, I have used the trellis 
described below, and have found it to be “‘ just the 
thing.’? When the time comes to cover the vines, I 
remove the support of the trellis, and lay it flat on 
the ground. The vines do not have to be disturbed 
at all. In spring, when the covering is removed, 
the trellis is raised, and the supports put in place. 
There is no tying up of vines or branches with this 
trellis, consequently a saving of time, labor, and 
vexation. This trellis can be made to stand per- 
pendicular or slanting, by changing the position 
of the posts supporting it. Take two pieces of 
plank, and bore holes through the upper part of 
them, to receive the bolts which are to hold the 
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A HINGED GRAPE TRELLIS. 


trellisin place. Drive these pieces into the ground, 
as far apart as the trellis islong. The trellis can 
be made of any convenient size, and consists sim- 
ply of five stout pieces of wood, nailed firmly 
together with long cross-strips, to furnish support 
forthe vines. At the bottom of the end pieces, bore 
two holes to correspond with those in the pieces 
of plank, and put an iron bolt, fastening with a 
nut, through these end pieces and the planks, thus 
makiug a hinge upon which the trellis can be made 
to move easily. This trellis is so simple, that any 
man can make one in a short time. 

[Of course a trellis of this kind can only be use- 
ful while the vine is young and flexible. As it be- 
comes older, it will be more difficult to bend it 
down, but as the vine gets age the necessity for 
protecting it will diminish, as it will either become 
acclimated or prove to be too tender for the lo- 





cality in which it has been growing.—ED.] 








Fifty Thousand More. 


At no period since the flush times immediately 
following the war, have the additions to our Sub- 
scription List been so large as at the present time. 
Every mail which now reaches us brings new 
names from all quarters of the country, and our 
most sanguine expectations are being realized. 
During the next few months we shall certainly add 
no less than Fifty Thousand recruits to our army 
of subscribers. We hope every one of our old 
friends will enlist for another year, and bring fresh 
accessions with them. Renew your subscription 
now, without waiting until the end of the year, so 
that your name may be immediately entered on 
our books. Forward your subscription To-day, 





Study the Farm Animals, 
—- — 

When a Menagerie or Show of wild animals 
comes into a neighborhood, the boys are all wide 
awake over the matter; even the ‘older boys ” 
find an excuse for going to the show, in the fact 
that it is instructive and allows them to see the 
animals belonging to Asia, Africa, and other parts 
of the world. A collection of wild beasts is in- 
teresting and instructive, but not more so than 
those that are to be daily seen at home. Every 
farm has a greater or less number of animals, which 
are quite as interesting as those in the menagerie. 
It is well to see and learn the difference between 
the Elephant of Asia ang the African Elephant, 
and to see the Tapir, a sort of small edition of the 
Elephant, which looks as if it were waiting for its 
long snout to grow into a trunk. It is interesting 
to know that these animals, the Elephant and the 
Tapir, are related and belong to the order of 
Pachyderms, or thick-skinned creatures, and to com- 
pare these with the Rhinoceros. But how about 
those pachyderms at home in the pen? The Pigs 
that one daily feeds are quite as interesting as the 
Tapir or Peccary. Where did they come from, 
and how have they changed from the wild form ? 
It is interesting to see the Sacred or Brahmin Buli, 
with a big lump on its back. But how about the 
old Cows at home? Did they originally have 
humps ? or did they come from some other race of 
wild cattle? The Zebras are like small horses, 
and beautifully striped. Are they related to old 
“ Jack’? and ‘“Charlie,’? that are worked every’ 
day? It is well to improve the opportunity that 
the menagerie affords us for adding to our know- 
ledge of the animals of far-off countries, but do 
not let the interest in them stop with these. 
Every Fair held this autumn presented a collection 
of brutes quite as worthy of study as those in 
any menagerie. Farm-life affords a vast number 
of interesting subjects for study, among which 
none are more attractive than the tracing out of 
the life history of our domestic animals, to learn 
where they originated, and how they differ from 
the animals in the wild state. If the studies of 
young men could be in some manner directed to 
the things common to their daily lives, we should 
have much less upon that important subject, 
‘*How to Keep Boys on the Farm.” 

ee ss eee 


Do the Fairs Pay ?—The new ideas gathered 
—we might say karvested—at the annual exhibitions 
are good seeds that often fall on rich ground, and 
spring up to the honor of ail who have aided in 
making the fair a success. The Agricultural Exhi- 
bitions have laid the foundations of social and 
esthetic improvement, which are manifest in every 
home whose inmates are leaders in the various de- 
partments of the town or county fair. Itis hoped | 
that no opportunity has been lost to profit by a day © 
of sight-seeing, social intercourse, and study of 
the various new and improved implements, fruits, 
farm animals, etc., that should be found on the 
grounds of every well conducted agricultural fair. 
If not too late, go once more tv some exhibition 





before the season of fairs closes for the year. 
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“Ennobling” of Grade Stock. 
BY COL. M. C. WELD. 
=. 

In the use of the word ‘“ennobling,’’ I give an 
English equivalent of a well-known German ex- 
pression as applied to the improvement which 
breeding produces in both plants and animals. As 
our Herd-books are conducted, no amount of cross- 
ing with recorded sires will wipe out the stains of 
plebeian blood. We can point to Grade Jerseys 
which are known to have only an hundred and 
twenty-eighth of common blood, and yet are grades, 
and must continue to be ; and their progeny can not 
be recorded. This is the seventh generation from 
the scrub or common cow. It is quite likely that 
there may be a few grades of even higher blood 
than this. The eighth cross represents only one two 
hundred and fifty-sixth of common blood. Thus: 


The Ist cross is '/ pure, and !/, common blood. 

The 2d cross is 3/, pure, and /, “common blood. 

The 3d cross is 7/ /, pure, and i common b!ood. 

The 4th cross is }: °/,, pure, and !/,, common blood. 

The 5th cross is 3!/,9 pure, and !/,. common blood. 

The 6th cross is 63/4, pure, and Yoon common blood. 

The 7th cross is !27/,9, pure, and !/;2., common blood, 

The 8th cross is 255/., , pure, and !/,,, common blood. 

Such an animal is for all useful purposes pure- 
blooded, and if the blood be really good, the sires 
well selected, and the dams good, it will be better 
to breed from—a better type of the breed, what- 
ever that may be, than the common run of perfect- 
ly pure animals raised away from the natural home 
of the breed.—The English Shorthorn Herd-book 


records any cow which shows in her pedigree five | 


crosses of recorded bulls. In such a case every 
sire for five generations must be given, with name 
and number, ard we presume the breeder must be 
able and ready to exhibit his private herd register 
in which the dates of service and birth are kept, 
with descriptions of the marks or distinguishing 
features of the animals. The starting point, how- 
ever, among English Shorthorn breeders can not 
well be a scrub or mongrel of mixed blood, as it 
might be with us, for the breeding starts with a 
well-bred ‘‘common cow”—a cow without a pedi- 
gree, but with all the evidences of blood that a high 
grade has with us, and in fact she would be of 
just as good, or perhaps even better blood than the 
foundation stock from which sprung, by good 
breeding, the Shorthorns, or “Improved Short- 
horns,’’ as they used to be called. Hence it fol- 
lows that, should we in this country admit such 
high grade animals to record, and regard them as 
to all intents and purposes pure, it would be neces- 
sary to add several generations to the number 
deemed sufficient in breeding up from ‘*‘ common 
cows” in England. 

This whole subject was thoroughly discussed by 
the Shorthorn breeders several years ago, and, if 
I remember rightly, considerable acrimony ( per- 
haps it might be called frictional electricity ) was 
developed. So far as we know, the subject has 
hardly been discussed by the breeders of other 
Kinds of cattle, and though a few years ago it 
seemed as if it might for several reasons be really 
worth while to record such animals, times have 
now changed, and it seems the rather preferable 
to devise some way of excluding from the records 
many animals of undoubted purity of blood, but 
of individual inferiority. 

The facts which argue in favor of opening the 
records to high grades are: 1st, that by so doing 
many breeders who are now without hope of ever 
getting their herds recorded, would begin at once 
to breed with care, and to keep accurate pedigrees. 
2d, it would cause a demand for bull calves, and 
a much more general use of thoroughbred sires. 


The more people study pedigrees, the more they 
see the worthlessness of many, and the great value 
of a few; and yet, for us with grade cows, the 
poorest, healthy, thoroughbred bull is likely, nay 
almost certain, to produce better results than any 
grade, for one is not likely to find grades of }27/,osth, 
or even of the fifth generation, (31/3.ds.) The talk 
among Shorthorn men about ‘‘1%s’’ and ‘‘Ameri- 
ean Woods,” and all that, indicates that ‘short 
pedigrees,” or long ones originating in this country, 


either in iow or eae breeds. I firmly t believe that 
the life of a breed, away from its birth place, is 
| comparatively short, and to maintain strong race 
| characteristics, it is necessary to refresh the blood 
| by occasional strains from the fountain head. 
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The Bag-Worm or Basket-Worm. 


One of the most interesting of the injurious in- 
sects of the farm and garden, is the Bag-worm 
(Thyridopteryx ephemeraformis). The engraving 
shows this pest in the various stages of develop- 
ment. The methods by which insects protect 
themselves are numerous. Some form large webs 
under which many ‘‘ worms”? live together, others 
live in the interior of vegetable substances, and the 
skin of the fruit, or the cuticle of the leaf serves as 
a protection. Silk is the most common material 
used, and is spun into many forms. The bags of 
the Bag-worm are most conspicuous in the winter, 
when the foliage is not upon the trees. 
these bags are empty, while others contain a num- 
ber of soft yellow eggs. The empty bags are of 
the male insects, those with eggs were made by the 
females. A female bag is shown at e, with the 
cluster of eggs in the center. 
early summer, and produce brown worms, which 
at once surround themselves with a covering, or 








though in the Herd-book, would find no favor here, 








DIFFERENT STATES OF THE BAG-WORM. 


‘bag’ as it is termed, as atg. As the worms grow, 
the bags grow heavy and hang downward; when 


full-grown, they have the size, position, and gen- | 


eral appearance as shown at f. Should the worm 
be pulled from its casement, it would appear as at 
a, the protected part of the body being reddish and 
soft, while the exposed portion is hard and dark- 
colored. The worms close their bags, and stop 
feeding for a few days, at four different times, for 
the purpose of casting their skins. At the close of 
the feeding season, they fasten their bags to 
twigs bya strong silken band, afterwards cover the 
interior with soft silk, turn with their heads towards 
the lower end, and become chrysalids. The form 
of the insect in this inactive state is shown at 0. 
Three weeks after, the skin of the male chrysalis 
breaks, and the moth, d, escapes. The female, ¢, 
has no wings, and never leaves the shell until after 
depositing her eggs, when she drops exhausted to 
the ground. The bag-worm feeds upon many ever- | 
green and deciduous trees. It is particularly fond | 
of the Arbor Vite, and many complaints have | 
come from its destructive work upon hedges of | 
this evergreen. From a knowledge of the habits 
of this insect, it is obvious that by picking off and | 
burning the bags in winter, the pest can be de- | 
stroyed. This is quick work when the bags are | 
few. The worms are so perfectly encased, that birds | 

| 


are not tempted to eat them, and the application of 
poison to trees and hedges, is not an easy matter. 


oe 


Dakota Rocks and Crops.—“M. W. P.,” | 
Sioux Falls, sends us a specimen of Jasper Rock, 
the discovery of which excites much interest in the 
locality. The stone is known to geologists as “‘ Jas- 
per Rock,” and is really a coarse kind of that red 
form of quartz, called Jasper. The value of the 


Many of | 


The eggs hatch in | 





ze OVEMBER, 





7 rock will depend upon the ease with which it may 
lb be quarried and converted into building stone, jf 
| in solid masses, like granite, its application wil] be 
| limited. As it takes a fine polish, it will be useful 
| for table-tops, mantel-pieces, monuments, ete, 
| Our friend is in high glee ove r the crops, especially 
the potatoes, which, he says, is the largest ever 
raised. They fairly crack open the ground, and wil] 
yield from 200 to 300 bushels to the acre. 
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Bee Notes for November, 
atic 


A subscriber asks if sugar can be safely fed to 
bees in winter. There is no other food so good for 
bees as pure sugar. The granulated form is best, 
All bee-keepers that have fed this sugar for winter 
| stores are agreed that it is even superior to honey 
| for bees. This is owing, doubtless, to its composi- 
; tion, as it contains more cane sugar, and also to 

the absence of pollen, which is to be found in all 
honey. While pollen generally does no harm to 
| bees, in winter, it is not good in some cases and 
may be the cause of fatal dysentery. Dissolve the 
sugar for feeding in an equal bulk of water, and 
heat until it boils, and when cold it is ready to feed, 


Bees in Winter Quarters, 


It will be remembered that many bees were lost 
during the winter of 1880-81, from 
neglect. They were caught by the ex- 
ceptionally early season. They need 
at least 80 pounds of good food per 
hive, and they should be crowded upon 
just enough frames to contain them, by 
using division boards. If the bees are 
to be packed, this should be done ag 
early as October Ist, and if chaff hives 
are used, the packing above and at the 
ends of the frames should be added at 
the same time. It is always best to 
have the fine chaff or sawdust in sacks, 
However we winter, whether in chaff 
hives, or in the common hives with chaff" 
packing, or in cellars, it will always pay 
to pack above and at the sides of the 
frames. The hives should be put into 
the cellar as early as November Ist, 
before the severe weather sets in. The 
hives should be dry when set in, and, in 


| the removal, disturb the bees as little as possible. 
| When in the cellar, remove the tops of the hives, 


| difficult. 


| small hole. 


| distances. 
| made that is every way satisfactory. 
| sugar is covered with extracted honey and, after 
| draining for two days, the sugar is packed into a 
| hole in the cage. 
| moist, and serves for the bees for many days, 80 


but not the chaff pillow. The entrance should 


be left open. 


Shipping Queens. 

It will be remembered that the shipping of queer 
bees by mail was prohibited by the Postal authori- 
ties until two years ago, when it was allowed, to 
the great advantage of bee-keepers. Thousands of 
queens are now yearly sent by mail, and at very 
small cost. A queen may be sent from Maine to 
California for two cents. In granting the request, 
two conditions were required. First, the food must 
be candy, or some substance that could not possibly 
soil the mail, and second, the cages should be so 
made that no mail agent could be stung. The last 
requisite is easily met in the double faced cages 
now universally used. The former was found more 
Candy is so dry that, if the bees are sent 
far, they are very apt to die. Small tin vials of 
water have been added, with a very small hole from 
which the bees can sip. This did not violate the 
spirit of the law, as there were but a few drops of 


| water in the vial, and this could not leak out of the 


But this method was not wholly satis- 
Too often the queens died, if sent long 

Within the last year a food has been 
Granulated 


factory. 


This does not soil the bees, is 


that often, after a long journey by mail, there will 
not be a single worker > bee dead in the cage. 
The Surplus Honey. 
Let all remember to keep their honey, whether 
extracted or comb, in a dry warm room. It is best 
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to keep the extracted honey 


to be shipped, in barrels or kegs, these latter should | 


be coated inside with parafine, or beeswax. Let 
no one be in a hurry to sell his honey. It should 
be thoroughly graded before it is sent to market. 
No pains should be spared to have the honey look 
neat, which will largely increase the price it will 


bring. In some parts of the country, the crop has | 


been very good, in many others it is a total failure. 
It is to be expected that good prices will prevail. 








KN — While the volume begins 
‘i ha with the year, a large share of 
pew subscribers come in some months earlier, and 
this seems a proper time to say a word about these 
columns and their objects. In the early years of 
the American Agriculturist, a fraudulent scheme 
was often exposed as “A Humbug.” In the 
course of time, when it became necessary to group 
several such under one head, they were given as 
“Sundry Humbugs,” the present convenient title. 


Do not Give Your Signature. 


The very first letter in our budget for this month 
has reference to note giving, but in this instance the 
note is given, knowing it to bea note. “J. H. P.” 
writes us, from Darke County, Ohio, that his is an 
exclusively agricultural community, the farmers 
having large barns and broad-roofed houses, but 
as there are no coal mines they know little about 
gas and gas-tar. He says that parties come into a 
neighborhood proposing to paint the roofs of the 
farmers’ barns and houses with a paint, the ingre- 
dients of which are described in technical terms, 
and referring to men who are seeking political 
popularity. Many agree to have their roofs painted 
in two coats at the rate of $1.50 per square (10 by 
10 feet), a note for the amount to be given when one 
coat is applied. Mr. P. says that the men come, 
mount the roof, and that with their brushes they 
paint 64 squares in halfaday. He states that this 
remarkable roof paint 


Is Nothing but Coal-Tar, 

a substance that he became familiar with else- 
where. Moreover, after putting on one coat, and 
getting the note, the “‘men are heard from no 
more, but the notes are.”?” The nearest bank held 
them, and in due time called for payment. We 
doubt the propriety of coating roofs with coal-tar 
at all, but if one wishes to do so, he ought not to 
purchase it at an outrageous price, with a high- 
sounding name, as somebody’s ‘‘ Roof-Paint.” 

Fashions are said to move in cycles, and it would 
appear that humbugs revolve in a similar manner. 
Here turns up the antiquated 


“Golden Butter Compound,”’ 


with all the freshness of a novelty. We had not 

before seen it for several years; now a friend in 

Maryland has received a circular. We exposed 

this nonsense years ago, and now can only say— 

Don’t.... Nothing is more surprising to us than 
Swindles in Silverware. 


A friend in Kentucky who has received a remark- 
able circular from a Boston concern, is disposed to 
regard it as a humbug, but asks our opinion. If 
some one should offer our Kentuckian alot of flour 
at oue-half or one-quarter the market vrice, he 
would conclude either that the party ha4 not paid 
for the flour or it must be of a very poor quality. 
These Boston folks offer for $3.25, silverware which 
they say is ‘usually sold for $8 to $12.’ Silver- 
ware, if “‘solid’’ has the value of its weight in coin, 
with the cost of manufacture added. If “ plated,” 
its value depends entirely upon the reputation of 
the maker. The body of the ware is of some cheap 





in open vessels, and if | metal with a covering, or plating of silver. The 


plating may be thick enough to allow of several 
years’ wear, or it may be a film so thin that its 
thickness (or thinness) can not be expressed. The 
good and the bad look alike; there is no way of 
knowing about plated-ware, save the word of the 
maker. As no one engaged in raising tobacco, wheat, 
or other staple ever, as a business, sells it for 
less than it is worth ; our Kentucky friend may be 
sure silverware is no exception to the rule. If 
offered at half or quarter the usual price, it is 
doubtless so much the poorer. People in Massa- 
chusetts no more than in Kentucky, ever, as a 
matter of business, give more than a dollar’s worth 
of silver-plate for a dollar. 
Wonderful Cheap Guns. 


There was a run of these wonderful things a few 
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years ago, and aside from the fact that the ‘‘ shoot- | 


ing irons”? were worthless in themselves, those 
who sent their money did not get the trash that 
was offered. We call them “ mongrel,’’ for though 
‘*breech-loaders,’’ those we have seen were made 
from some unsalable revolvers by adding a barrel 
at one end or a stock at the other, making a thing 
that was “ neither fish, flesh, or good red herring.” 
If one wants a good revolver, rifle, or shotgun, Jet 
him get one, but to buy these mongrel things is 
money thrown away. These so-called guns are 
now being offered, proposing to send for $6 or 
$7.50, a gun equal to those costing $100. They are 
advertised in much the same style as were those of 
a few years ago, and will no doubt subside as did 
their predecessors. 


A Subscription Fraud—Look out for Him. 


One of our subscribers at St. Thomas, Canada, 
writes us that a good looking man (they are always 
good looking and well dressed) with a wooden leg, 
is taking subscriptions for various newspapers and 
giving receipts for the came, signing the name of 
the firm or party publishing the paper. He is the 
worst kind of a swindler, besides being a forger, 
as the parties whose receipts were used by him say 
that the signature is a forgery, ‘and that they em- 
ploy no wooden-legged men or thieves in their busi- 
ness. 

Annother Correspondent 


writes us that he sent in response toa glowing New 
York City advertisement, $5 to pay for some of the 
goods advertised therein. He never received the 
goods, and wished us to look the parties up and 
get his money for him. He sent us an order on 
them for the amount, but he might as well have 
sent us a Deed for ‘‘ Lots in the Moon,’’ as we 
should have about as good a prospect of finding 
them, as of finding the firm he would have us look 
for. Moral.—Avoid all the flashy advertisements 
you see, as they are only a net spread to catch the 
unwary. 
Still Another 

complaint comes from Glens Falls in this State, 
and encloses an advertisement of a would-be Gent’s 
Furnishing House, situated (or supposed to be) in 
the immediate neighborhood of this office. We 
would say to our friend that it is only an old 
swindle under anew name. There is no such store 
as the company advertise, and any one who sends 
to this man, whose name begins with R and is 
spelled with four syliables, $9 for six shirts and 
expects to receive them, will die of old age before 
they arrive. 


Procuring Pensions. 
The Fitzgeralds and the Fitzgeralds, 


The following are among the communications 
received in response to our inquiries regarding the 
various branches of the Fitzgerald family, who ad- 
vertise themselves as Pension Agents. 

No. 1.—HONEST AND NOT CONNECTED WITH THE 
SHOPS OVER THE WAY. 

N. W. Fitzgerald & Co., Attorneys and Counsel- 

lors at Law, and Solicitors of Claims and Patents, 


write us from Washington: ‘‘So far as this firm is 
concerned, we desire to inform you we have been en- 
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aged in Pension Business more or less since 1865... 

Ve have treated our clients fairly and justly, and we 
are willing they should testify....We are responsi- 
ble for all our contracts ; we pay our debts, and do 
as we would wish to be done by. We have no con- 
nection with any other person of this name in 
Washington, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, or elsewhere ; 
in all these places named are persons by this name 
who are doing Pension Business....The individual 
members of this firm are N. W. Fitzgerald and 8. 
C. Fitzgerald....We hope this will be sufficient so 
far as this firm is concerned.,”’ 


No. 2.—MONEY FOR POSTAGE STAMPS WANTED. 

T. Lyman Newell writes from Russell, Lake Co., 
Ill., inclosing several documents from N. W. Fitz- 
gerald, of Washington, D. C., and expressing him- 
self in this wise : 

‘“*T read your remarks in the May number on the Fitz- 
geralds, and will send you paper: I found laid away. 
After writing back and forth a short time, they wanted 
two dollars or more to pay postage and other small inci- 
dentals. I sent it, and here is their receipt. I never 
had another letter until this February, nearly two years, 
when they or he wrote mea lovely, a very kind letter, 
asking me for balance due, $8.00, and my claim should 
be prosecuted to the end to my satisfaction. Two dol- 
lars was enough forme. I received my pension more 
than a year ago from Mr. Bentley.” 


No. 3.—A “‘ DEAD’? REFERENCE. 


Mr. R. Hunter writes from Bellwood, Blair Co., 
Penn., as follows : 

“TI wrote to P. H. Fitzgerald & Co., Claim Agents, at 
Indianapolis, and placed a pension claim in their hands, 
He wrote and wrote until I sent him $10.00, then he 
ceased to write. It was one year ago the 18th of this 
month. I have heard but once or twice from him. I 
have written to have my claim transferred, but have re- 
ceived no answer yet. I wrote to one of his references, 
but Fitzgerald ‘lifted’ the letter, and wrote back that 
the man was dead.”’ 


No. 4.—A CLERGYMAN SEEKING INFORMATION. 


Rev. 8. B. Nelson, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Waterloo, Nebraska, writes : 


“1 would like to have you inform me if Fitzgerald & 
Co., Pension Agents. of Washington, D. C., are reliable. 
Ihave been corresponding with them, and have some 
doubts that they are frauds.” 


No. 5.—PROMPT WORK WANTED. 


John B. Gowdey, Redfield, Iowa, writes : 


“T employed N. W. Fitzgerald & Co., of Washington, 
D. C., Lock Box 588, to get my pension increased. My 
understanding was that I was to pay $10.00 when that 
was accomplished. They first sent for 30 cents in 
stamps for postage. which I sent them; then they seat for 
$3.00 for incidentals—I sent that; then they sent for the 
other $7.00 if I wanted prompt work done. I wrote to 
them that I would pay the balance when my pension 
was increased. I have not heard from them since.” 


No. 6.—TAKING THE BREAD FROM HIS FAMILY’S 
MOUTH. 


Uriah H. Owing, Kansas City, Mo., writes: 

“*T employed N. W. Fitzgerald & Co., Washington, 
D. C., two years ago. I paid him in advance to prosecute 
my claim to the final issue. I have the receipt for the 
money I paid him. When first eo him it was N. 
W. Fitzgerald; now he puts it N. W. Fitzgerald & Co. 
I have almost taken the bread out of my family’s mouth 
to pay him. and he will not answer any of my letters. I 
only hear from him through the advertisements in the 
paper. If you can do anything in finding out something 
about it for me, you shall be awarded. Please drop a 
poer Union soldier a few hints in regard to the matter. 
I send you one of his cards with his address.” 


No. 7.—SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


‘“LANDSDOWNE Farm, LAWRENCE, Ind. 

Editor American Agriculturist—DrEar Sir: In‘ Sundry 
Humbugs’ for May, I notice you ask for information in 
regard to the Fitzgeralds. Ican give you some informa 
tion in regard to P. H. of that tribe of Pension Agents 
who has lately moved from Indianapolis to Washington, 
D.C. Ihave taken occasion to cal! on the U. 8. Attor- 
ney for this district, who cites me one case of his rascal- 
ity, and referred me to the Prosecuting Attorney of Mi- 
ami Co., Ohio, forothers, The case that he knew of was 
this: Two swindlers sold a farmer a patent right for his 
county, and took his receipt for the churn or pump, or 
whatever it might be, which of course was a note for 
$700. Along comes P. . Fitzgerald with the note, which 
the farmer refuses to pay. Luckily, the first party are 
caught in another act, and on the trial the evidence of 
collusion was so strong that Fitzgerald barely escaped 
the SS: He has also been accused of extorting 
an illegal fee in pension cases. A. F. Broomhall, an at- 
torney of Troy, Ohio, can give P sg a detailed account of 
his violations of law. I consider your ‘Humbug’ col- 
umns worth thousands of dollars to the farming com- 
munity. Very truly yours, H. T. FLETCHER.” 


No. 8.—A DISGUSTED MEMBER OF COMPANY I. 


‘“HoBBARDSTON, Michigan. 

Dear S1r:—About two years ago P. H. Fitzgerald & 
Co., of Indianapolis led me to believe that I was entitled 
to extra bounty, and forwarded to me papers to be made 
out. and to accompany which were required my dis- 
charge papers. After waiting until disgusted, 1 wrote 
them. Then they sent another set of meaningless papers 
(as I now believe) to be filled out and sworn to, which 
were doubtless intended to keep me quiet, as I request- 
ed the immediate return of my ac Can - means 
be taken to recover them? A, V. PHISTER, Co. I, 3rd N. 
Y. Inf. and 195th N. Y. Inf.” t 
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Permanent Meadows, Seeding, Ete. 
BY COL. F. D. CURTIS. 


> 


The grass crop is a most important one, 
though comparatively little pains is taken 
with it. It is generally put in as secondary 
to the grain crop, the land being prepared 
with reference to the latter. On this account 
much of the seed is lost, as the ground is 
usually rough and full of clods, which unfit 
it for the more delicate grass seeds. The 
system of manuring usually practised is not 
adapted to give the grass seed a vigorous 
start, a very important point, and without 
which very often a seeding fails. Unless the 
roots of both clover and timothy, and espe- 
cially the latter, have a good hold in the soil, 
they are liable to dry up after the grain crop 
is removed, and if they survive this expos- 
ure, they are quite likely to be thrown out 
by the winter’s freezing, or damaged during 
the ensuing season. 

Rye and wheat being more open in their 
growth, and thereby admitting more light 
and moisture, are better adapted for seeding 
than any other grain. Barley is the next 
best grain to seed with, because of its sim- 
ilarity in growth to rye and wheat. Large 
areas are seeded with oats, which make such 
a dense growth that, if the grass seed grows 
at all, it is exceedingly weak in both stem 
and root. When the oats are removed, the 
scorching rays of the sun cause the surface 
of the earth to dry out rapidly. 

The aggregate loss to farmers in seeding 
amounts toa large sum. If farmers would 
accept tke conclusion that a good grass catch 
is just as important, if not more so, thana 
crop of oats, different results might be ex- 
pected. Let the grass crop be made the pri- 
mary one, and there would be a new basis 
which would change results. The land 
should also be prepared to meet the condi- 
tions of the grass seed. It must be made 
mellow on the surface, so that the delicate 
rootlets can readily penetrate into the soil. 
The manure should also be spread on the 
surface, and well mixed with the earth. It 
should be rotted so that this can be done 
thoroughly; or if in a green state, it should 
be free from coarse material, which is unfit- 
ted for fine seeds, Clear dung is specially 
suited to grass seeds, as it will retain mois- 
ture well, and has a lasting effect in the soil. 
I once seeded a portion of a field with clover 
where a liberal dressing of clear sheep ma- 
nure was harrowed in, which strengthened 
the growth of the clover to such an extent, 
that it afforded a bountiful crop for years. 
At one time, not having manure enough to 
cover a field all over when it was sown with 
wheat, the unmanured porticn was left until 
the early part of winter, and clear cow dung 
was drawn out and scattered on the snow 
over the wheat. The field was a side hill, 
but nevertheless the manure found its way 

to the roots of the wheat and grass, and a 
fine crop was harvested. This experiment 
disposed of the notion that manure on the 
surface of aside hill goes to waste, and also 
demonstrated the beneficial effects of surface 
manuring. This year, being the second crop- 
ping of clover and timothy on this land, it 
has produced four large loads to the acre, 
and bids fair to yield heavy succeeding crops. 
Too little grass seed is usually sown. A 
large amount is wasted by the rough and un- 
suitable manner in which the ground is pre- 
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pared. This isoneof the greatest drawbacks 
to success in seeding. The ground should be 
pulverized to a fine tilth, and, if necessary, 
the clods should be gathered up and removed 
from the land. There isan implement made 
especially to gather these clods into heaps, 
when they can be carted away to the barn- 
yard or compost heap. <A roller is a great 
friend to grass seed, and performs a neces- 
sary work to firm or press the ground into 
close contact with the seeds, making the 
plants less liable to be thrown out by freezing. 
<_< 


A Substantial Farm Gate. 


> 
Mr. John J. Springer, Rush Co., Ind., de- 
scribes his farm gate as follows: ‘ The sill 
a, figure 1, is an 8 by 8 piece of timber, 18 





Fig. 1.—A WELL BUILT FARM GATE. 


feet long, with mortises for the posts and 
braces. The posts, b, c, are 6 by 6 inches, and 
6 feet long. The latch post has a “drop” 
cut in it for the latch. The sill rests upon 
two cross sills six feet long, placed a little to 
one side of the bot- 
tom of the posts. 
The gate posts are 
braced to those 
cross sills as shown 
in figure 2. This 
=] makes a stout and 











handy gate, that 
; 9 x . 
Fig. 2.—METHOD OF will not sag. The 
BRACING A GATE. . 
latch handle is so 


arranged that the gate may be opened by 
a person on horseback. The spring for the 
latch may be made of hickory or locust. 
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Saving Seed Pays. 


There is money in it. We have proved the 
value of home-grown seeds for many years. 
Pedigree pays as well in seeds as it does in 
cattle, orin man. The only way to have a 
good pedigree, is to raise the seed yourself, or 
secure it from some neighbor or seedsman, 
who has a reputation to lose. If you are a 
careful cultivator and have cultivated a par- 
ticular kind of field-corn for a dozen years or 
more, selecting the best ears from the most 
fruitful stalks, while they stood in the field, 
and kept the corn improving from year to 
year, you have corn with a pedigree, and it 
can hardly fail to give a better crop next 
year than any seed corn you can buy, far or 
near. Farmers are too apt to be careless in 
this matter, and wait until planting time 
before they secure their seed They then go 
to the nearest country store and take what 
they can get, not infrequently old seed papers 
mixed up with new. You will notice that 
packages of seed sold in such stores are seldom 
dated, so that the purchaser has no clew to 
their age, until he tests them in the field or 
garden, and finds them a fraud. The best 
season of planting most seeds is short, and 
great loss comes of using old seed, either by 
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total failure of crop, or the increased labor of 
replanting. Ordinarily, a thrifty farmer can 
raise nearly all the seeds of the crops grown 
upon his farm and garden, cheaper than he 
can buy them, and of much better quality, 
This will be worth a good deal to him, not 
only in saving the outlay fr seeds, but in the 
increased productiveness of the crops planted, 
and in the habits of close observation which 
it will secure for all other farm operations, 
In seed-growing, as in all other operations 
relating to cultivation, common sense must 
be used. Whoever grows four or six kinds of 
squashes or of melons in the same patch, 
should know that the seeds from these will 
be badly mixed. If used, the product may 
be of value, but the chances are that such 
seeds will bring a crop of mongrels not worth 
growing. In advising the rais- 
ing of seeds, we also advise the 
use of proper caution. Those 
who closely observe, will see 
where they can avoid the ad- 
mixture and secure a supply of 
seeds true to their kind. Grow- 
ing seed that you are willing to 
plant yourself, and on which 
the profit of the year must de- 
pend, is an eye-opener, good for 
all cultivators. Therefore we 
exhort for the hundredth time, 
with all long-suffering and patience, grow 
your own seed and gather it in due season, 
label it with date, and store it for next 
spring’s use. Failing in this, send to some 
reliable seedsman for a full assortment of 
whatever is lacking, and have it where you 
can put your hand on it by Jan. 1, 1883. It 
will pay large interest on the investment. C. 
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The Unnecessary Waste. 





It is our custom to go twice or thrice a 
week through the streets in which the pro- 
duce commission merchants mostly congre- 
gate. We do this that we may keep “the 
run of the market,” and while we do not 
regularly report our visits, many hints are 
gathered which are ultimately useful to our 
readers. It is evident that many novices 
are sending their crops of vegetables and 
fruits to market. These unfortunates have 
not yet learned that to produce crops is one 
thing; to sell them is quite another thing, 
and a most important one, so far as their 
success is concerned. It makes one’s heart 
sick to go through the markets and see the 
vast amount of stuff exposed that, instead of 
bringing the shipper any returns, cannot 
possibly pay its freight. Of course, these 
shippers will blame their commission man, 
and change to another, to meet with like re- 
sults. Leaving out of question the crates of 
over-ripe cucumbers, partly decayed peas and 
string beans of the earlier season, which at 
their first arrival were only fit for the gar- 
bage dump. We notice a few things that 
were recently seen. The impression seems to 
be common with those who in more Southern 
localities send produce to market, that any- 
thing will sell in New York. While some few 
very early products may bring a high price, 
even when carelessly sent, there is no place 
where the appearance and condition of pro- 
duce so much affects its sale as in New York. 
Unless one conforms to the customs in put- 
ting up and packing his produce, he had bet- 
ter keep it at home and feed it to the pigs. 
Lima Beans, for example, are sold in the 
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market mostly in the pods in bushel bags. 
Some of the market people occupy their 
leisure in shelling them, and offer them for 
sale in the shelled state. Some grower, who 
probably had seen the shelled beans on sale, 
had his shelled at home and sent to market ! 
Such a sorry-looking, bruised lot they were! 
But from being so close together in a half- 
parrel, they had already begun to mould, 
when received. Although the commission 
men spread them to prevent heating and 
further moulding, it did no good, as they 
dried and shrivelled, and were only fit for the 
garbage dump. Tomatoes are often put into 
half-barrels or large boxes, in a condition fit 
for the kitchen. If they are not thrown out 
by the way, they are utterly useless when 
they reach the city ; sent thus they only en- 
tailexpense upon the raiser. Wherever one 
turns in the market, he sees waste, and can- 
not help a feeling of pity for those upon 
whom the loss must fall—the producers. If 
these producers had proper knowledge of 
their business, and a little common sense, 


’ this distressing exhibition of waste and loss 


at the markets would be avoided. 





Ashes—Leached and Unleached. 


>_> 

Without going into a discussion of the 
composition of, wood ashes, it is sufficient for 
us to remember that they consist of elements 
of the soil which were essential to the trees 
of which they formed a part, and that all our 
common farm crops draw from the soil the 
same elements in differing proportions. When 
we apply ashes to the soil we furnish the 
plants the very elements of food which they 
need in an easily accessible form. Ashes act 
promptly, and upon many soils their effects 
are perceptible for a long series of years. 
The more soluble parts of the ashes, especially 
the potash, act most promptly, while the less 
soluble parts continue to yield more or less 
nutriment as they are gradually dissolved. 

The application of unleached ashes in large 
quantities upon light sandy or calcareous soils 
is not economical, because the soluble and 
most valuable parts are sure to be in part 
washed through the soil by rains and carried 
beyond the reach of the roots of the plants, 
whereas if applied in less quantities, the plant 
roots take what they can, a portion is retained 
by the soil, and a very small proportion is lost. 
On clayey soils, or on those which are rich 
in organic matter, heavy applications of 100 
bushels per acre may be and are made. 

The crops most benefited by unleached 
ashes, besides grass and all fruit crops, are 
potatoes, root crops, and Indian corn, and to 
these crops it may be applied in the hill or 
drill at planting, or dropped by hand near and 
upon the plants soon after they come up. 
There is some danger of injury to the seed 
unless the distribution is very even, hence the 
surface application is usually preferred. 
Ashes work down in the soil. Rains wash 
down their most valuable constituents, and 
on their way they act favorably upon the soil, 
and come in contact with the roots of the 
plants. They should, therefore, always be ap- 
plied upon or near the surface of the soil. 

With leached ashes the case is different. 
The most soluble parts have already been 
washed out. They still contain, however, a 
notable and very variable quantity of potash, 
which soon makes its presence known, and 
as leached ashes are usually applied much 
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more liberally than unleached, the response 
of crops is prompt and satisfactory. They 
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| bottom of the inner box, is a piece of iron or 


may be economically used for the same crops. 


Upon grass they are spread as a top-dressing 


as evenly as possibie at the rate of 50 to 100 | 


bushels to the acre—less upon light soils than 
upon heavy. Unleached ashes are applied to 


grass and clover in about half the above | 


quantities, namely, 25 or 30 bushels per acre 


upon sandy or light, loamy lands, and 50 | 


bushels or more upon heavier soils. 


| outer end. 


When ashes are used upon any crop which | 


occupies the land only one year, that crop, 
though greatly benefited, takes but a small 
part of the application. It should be follow- 
ed by grass, clover, or by a succession of crops 
which will make use of this legacy of fertility. 


ae 


A “Safe” to Keep Plants from Freezing. 
oe 





**G,” Morrisonville, Ill., in view of the fre- 
quent difficulty of preserving window plants 
during the severe winter nights, has contriv- 
ed a “safe” in which they may be placed for 
protection. Our correspondent finds that in 
the ‘‘ thin skinned” houses so-many live in, 
it is too expensive to keep up coal fires 
all night for the sake of the plants, while by 
a proper arrangement for the use of a lamp 
as the source of heat, the cost is insignificant. 
He sends us the sketch given in the engrav- 
ing, and describes it essentially as follows: 







































































A “SAFE”? FOR HOUSE PLANTS, 


‘‘This ‘Plant Safe’ is simply a box within 
a box, and may be of any desired size. It 
can be made ornamental, or of simply two 
common store boxes made tight with paper. 
The inside box rests on four blocks, the two 
in front being’shown at a,a. There is an air 
space between the top and sides of the inner 
and outer boxes of three inches, and of about 
five at the bottom. A tin tube, e, is fitted in 
a hole in the middle of the bottom. Above 
this tube, about an inch and a half below the 





tin-plate resting on four legs. This is to pre- 
vent the heat of the lamp from burning the 
wood. An opening, h, on the top of the safe, 
has a sliding cover, and acts as a chimney to 
create a draught. The front of the safe has 
two tight-fitting doors, not shown in the cut. 
They may be hinged or simply fitted in lid- 
fashion. To admit air to the plants, a tin 
tube, t, is used. It has asliding cover over the 
This tube is kept warm by the 
heat in the air chamber, and slightly warms 
the air passing through it. Small holesat s, s, 
allow the air to pass out. The loose and open 
middle shelf permits free circulation inside. 
A little experience is necessary in manag- 
ing this safe. Be careful not to turn on too 
much heat at first. On ordinarily cold nights 
a very small flame will prevent the plants 
from freezing. Extra cold spells may require 
the full flame, and but little air through tube t. 
Regulate the slide at h to correspond with 
the heat turned on. If the safe is very large, 
two lamps may be employed. A lamp sup- 
plies much heat, and you can cook the 
plants. The draught must be good to make 
the lamp burn well. It will not heat the safe 
with the opening,h, closed. If the plants 
have a wilted appearance it shows they need 
air, therefore admit more through the tube ft. 
The safe may stand in a corner, out of the way. 
With careful management it will preserve 
plants perfectly through the coldest weather.” 

[ We give the above as one method in which 
oil may be used as fuel to keep plants from 
freezing. Whoever makes a “safe” of this 
kind should take every precaution against 
accidents by fire. The tube, e, should not be 
in contact with the wood. When long ex- 
posed to an elevated temperature, wood be- 
comes exceedingly inflammable. The safe 
when filled with plants will be very heavy, 
and should be supported on firm legs.—ED. ] 





Striking Cuttings in Water. 
om 


With reference to a note we published a 
few months ago on striking Camellia cuttings 
in water, M. Jean Sisley, Lyons, France, 
writes us in substance as follows: It is 
probable that a great many more shrubs may 
be propagated in this way than is generally 
supposed. Ihave in thismanner propagated 
the Aucubas (Gold-leaf Plants) and Hortensias 
(garden Hydrangea) most easily and success- 
fully. In autumn, when the wood begins to 
harden, I take the young top branches of the 
plant, with four or five leaves, and place 
about half a dozen cuttings in a glass 
filled with water. It is very easy to 
see when roots appear, and the cuttings 
require very little attention compared with 
those in pots, which must be regularly 
watered. While it is not required, the cut- 
tings would root quicker with a slight amount 
of bottom-heat. With Camellias, I take 
cuttings of a single variety, cleft-graft it 
with a double kind, and place the whole in 
water as if it were a cutting. For this, bot- 
tom-heat, and a bell-glass are required. 
Propagating Camellias thus, saves a year. 

Striking cuttings in water is but one re- 
move from what is known as the ‘ Saucer 
System.” In that, short cuttings are thickly 
placed in a saucer of pure sand; this is ex- 
posed to full sunlight, and kept constantly 
very wet, a kind of sandy mud. Both this 
method and that with water alone offer an in- 
teresting field of experiment to the amateur. 
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Dampens Dry Land. 
—_— 


This may seem an absurd statement ‘to 
many who have not read or thought upon 
the matter. Such will be interested in the 
following explanation. It is a scientific fact 
that in proportion as common air becomes 
warmer it absorbs water, and so combines 
with it as to cause the water to disappear and 
become insensible. Surround a room con- 
taining cold atmosphere with such tight walls 
or sheathing that there can be no ingress or 
egress of air. Now heat the air 20 or 30 de- 
grees, or more, by steam or hot water pipes 
passing through the room, or by radiators, 
and it will become so dry and eager for more 
moisture that it will gather it from the sur- 
face of the body and from the lungs, giving 
one a disagreeable, parched sensation. If the 
room be closed when it is filled with warm 
air, as this cools down it wiil give out mois- 
ture before concealed, and everything in the 
room will become damp. On very cold days 
or nights, the inside air, cooled by the window 
glass, deposits so much moisture that it forms 
AU MUYY a film of ice, often 
\\\\\ \ AW amounting to a 
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tom of the panes. 
A tumbler or pitch- 
er of ice-water cools 
the air in contact 
with its outer sur- 
face so much as to 
cause it to deposit 
a large amount of 
‘ moisture upon the 
surface, giving it the appearance of sweat- 
ing, though in fact no water passes from 
the inside to the outside. If a large amount 
of warm air, moving as wind, meets and 
mingles with a small current of cold air, the 
temperature of the whole is reduced, the con- 
cealed water is given out, the particles of 
watery vapors unite, and when enough of 
them get together to intercept the sunlight we 
have fogs and mist. The clouds donot come 
from any distant water depository, but are 
formed from the water in the previously 
clear atmosphere above us, but which was 
previously so combined with the air as to be 
entirely invisible. 
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Fig. 1.—A STONE DRAIN. 


Apply the above explanation to under- | 
| has a fairer reward than in husbandry. 
Better farmers are the great want of our call- | 


ing in all parts of our country, and there | with Squashes by placing those to be kept 


ought to be public spirit enough in the body | 


drains. After more 
rain falls than the 
ground can readily 
absorb, the excess set- 
tles into the drains 
and flows away, leav- 
ing the soil in a suita- 
ble condition for the 
roots of growing 7 
plants. But inadry 7% 
time, the air upon the 
surface is heated by 
the sun’s rays that are 
absorbed by the top layer of soil. This heated 
air expands, and rises just as warm air rises 
from the heated stove. At the same time 
warm air enters the open ends of drains, 





Fig. 2.—a PIPE DRAIN. 


passes along them, and constantly ascends | 


through the soil to take the place of the heated | 


air rising from the surface. But all the soil 
below an inch or two of the surface is cooler 
than the air that enters the pipes, and this 
being cooled deposits its previously concealed 
vapor, so that,in fact, it moistens the ground. 
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Underdraining Dries Wet Land and 


We can thus understand why underdraining 
not only carries off excess of water, but also 
dampens the soil when it is dry. Stirring a 
dry soil with hoes or cultivators in hot 
weather brings hot, moisture-laden air in 
contact with soil colder than itself, and it 
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Fig. 3.—wARM AIR RISING FROM DRAIN PIPES. 


deposits moisture upon it.—Another im- 
portant effect of such drains or air passages 
is that the air thus passing through the soil 
oxidizes portions of the plant food in it, both 











| 





mineral and organic, and thus increasing the 
fertility. It also often destroys poisonous 
substances in the soil, like the proto-salts of 
iron which the access of air changes to the 
innocuous per-oxide. 


- —_o 


Propagandism on the Farm. 
> 
The mutual aid secured by wisely con- 
ducted guilds and associations keeps alive 
the enthusiasm of the body, and makes 
more skillful mechanics and more successful 
professionalmen. There is a great deficiency 


of this kind of public spirit among the farming | 


class, the most numerous and the most inde- 
pendent among our fifty millions of people. 


There is no jealousy of intrusion from out- | +) 
J ’ | may be readily inspected, and any that show 


siders, either from abroad or at home, among 
them. Farmers from Europe come by the 
ship-load, some of them with large capital, 
and there are no fences put up around the 
farms or prairies, to prevent professional 
men, mechanics, young men from all classes 
at home, from becoming farmers. Excepting 
the work of speculators in our large cities, 
there is nothing to create an artificial price 
for the products of the farm. There isa fair 


| field for the industry and skillful labor of 


every cultivator. There is perhaps no calling 


in which industry and educated brain power | ~_. 
, available parts of the room and, as an ex-- 


| periment, a part of them were kept until 


to secure a wiser direction and better reward 
of the manual labor on our farms. Much 
has been accomplished in the last thirty years, 
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horse-racing and gambling. 
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bandry. The State, county, and local agi: 
cultural societies, with their annual exhibj- 
tions, are important factors in this good work 

in spite of their occasional perversion . 
Good citizens. 
should see that these evils are eliminated from 
the fairs. The agricultural schools and col- 
leges are winning their way to popular favor 

and correcting the once common prejudice 
against book farming. The belief is now 
quite common in our halls of legislation that 
educated brains have a fair field upon the 
farm, and it is possible to get State aid for Agri- 
cultural Schools and Experiment Stations, 
Reliable manures are in the market that bear: 
the test of the laboratory and the soil. Last, 
but not least among these forces, is the agri- 
cultural press. Every man who reads and 


| profits by a good journal should see that his 


neighbors share his blessing. There is no 
easier, more effective way of illustrating 
the propagandism of the farm. 


—— > oe 


Keeping Squashes and Sweet Potatoes. 


> 


While most of the products of the garden, 
the common roots, celery, cabbages, etc., need 
to be kept at a low temperature during win- 
ter, these tropical plants, the Squash and 
Sweet Potato, would perish under like con- 
ditions. In the harvesting, and in all subse- 
quent handling, Sweet Potatoes and Squashes. 


| should be treated as carefully as if they were 


choice fruit, as a bruise will cause decay. 
Those who raise either largely for market, 
have a proper place for their storage, usually 
a building fitted for the purpose. This build- 
ing has a stove by which the temperature 
can be kept constantly at 60°. Squashes are 
placed upon shelves, so arranged, that they 


signs of decay removed before they infect 
others. Sweet Potatoes are stored in bins. 


‘holding a few barrels each, and so placed that 


| air can freely circulate among them. Pro- 


vision in both houses is made for ventilation. 
when needed. Those who have only small 


| cropscan not have special buildings, but may 


preserve them by imitating the same condi- 
tions. The best success we ever had with 
small lots of Sweet Potatoes was to put them 


| In such boxes as were at hand ; these were 
| placed under the kitchen table, or in other 


and in some sections we find, at intervals, in- | 


telligent husbandry, and ample rewards. 
But much more remains to be done, so that 
the industry of the farm in every section may 
be more uniformly rewarded. There are many 
forces now at work that may be greatly helped 
and intensified by the farmers themselves. 


| Farmers’ clubs have done much in the very 
| limited districts where they have been kept 


up to aid good husbandry. With a few intel- 


| ligent cultivators for leaders, a club can be 
organized in almost every township in the | 
Farmers’ wives and daughters | 


older States. 


| can be made very efficient helpers in the 


management of these institutions, and the 
social ends to be gained by them are hardly 
less important than the improvement of hus- 


spring. We have also had excellent results 
the longest upon the top shelves of a warm 
kitchen closet. A cellar, unless very warm 
and dry, is a poor place for Squashes. Place 
them elsewhere when you can do so. 


Po 


Evergreens for Hedges. — Several 


| haveinquired about these. The usual method 


is, in localities where they are abundant, to 
collect the natural seedlings from the woods. 
Indeed, some nurserymen send to a distance 
for the seedlings, finding it cheaper to do 
this than to raise them from the seed. The 
kinds principally used for hedges are Arbor 
Vite and Hemlock. Young plants of these, 
about a foot high, are gathered in spring. 
They are set closely in nursery rows, and 


| shaded by a temporary screen or shelter cov- 


ered with brush. Some will die, but those 
which survive the first summer may be set 
in the hedge row with prospect of success. 











PHE BOG 


Few have time to acquire such skill with | 


the gun as to readily bring down the whir- 
ring partridge, or the deftly darting wood- 
cock, Every farmer’s boy, however, can bag 
his rabbit after a moderate amount 0% prac- 
tice. And it is indeed most exhilaratiug sport 
as the fleet-footed little creature, suddenly 
startled from a brush-heap covert, clears the 
ground at ten-feet leaps, and closely followed 
by the dog, gradually enlarges his circle 
until the fatal shot has stopped his course. 
Though so innocent in appearance, so grace- 
ful in movement, the rabbit destroys your 
trees and vegetation, and is legitimate game 
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AND HIS RABBIT.—Z£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


for the gunner’s bag. Let the lad who has 
toiled hard during seed time and harvest 
have his day of sport. Buy him a valuable 
dog like the one, for example, in the engrav- 
ing, which will retrieve the game and be his 
companion through field and thicket, adding 
to the excitement and enjoyment of the 
hunt. Your boy won’t leave you for town 
or city if you will study his enjoyment 
somewhat in this and other ways. Give him 
dog and gun and fishing tackle, while your 
daughter has her bow and target, her croquet 
and lawn tennis. Is it surprising that the 
farm boy or farm girl tires of monotonous 





life, and craves another, when the city cousin 
comes laden with these means of enjoyment? 
How well we recall our boyish longings for 
adog! ‘It would not answer,” father said, 
‘‘to have one on the place; he would do 
more harm than good.” But when, after 
much entreaty, Rover came, how our young 
heart bounded, and how cheerfully and 
cheerily with our new friend and companion 
we went down the long lane into the clear- 
ing, and brought the cows home that night. 
It costs as much to feed a blooded dog asa 
cur; so purchase a good animal while you are 
about it for the boy—useful and ornamental. 






















































A Maryland Corn House. 


“Young Farmer,” Glendale, Md., writes 
us: ‘“‘ Enclosed find a drawing of a corn crib 
that I think is the best I ever saw. It is 15 
by 20 feet, with 8-foot posts, set 2 feet above 
the ground, on dressed stones or posts, with 
tin around them to prevent the rats and mice 
from getting in. The sills are 8 by 8; plates, 


Fig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF CORN HOUSE. 


6 by 6, well framed and braced. The main 
door is at one end. The shelling floor. 6 by 20 
feet, is in the middle, with the corn bins, 4'/2 
by 20 feet, on the sides. The bins have slat- 
ted bottoms and partitions. Boxes for re- 
moving the corn at the bottom of the bins, 
are made by setting a board up edgewise, one 
foot from the partition, and securing it firm- 
ly by end pieces. There are no slats on the 
partition back of this board for 15 inches 
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Fig. 2.—INTERIOR VIEW OF CORN HOUSE. 


from the floor, and the corn flows down as 
fast as taken out.”—The exterior of the corn 
house is seen in figure 1, and the interior 
view is given in figure 2, in which the form 











bers of them. Our correspondent says that 
the idea has been favorably received, and 
that it will probably be put to a practical test. 


——— 


Preserving Roots for Daily Use. 


ally too warm and dry for the proper keeping 
of roots. It is not desirable under 
any circumstances to use the cellar 
of the dwelling for storing large 
quantities of roots. If suchamass 
of vegetable matter has any effect 
upon the atmosphere of the house, 
it must be unfavorable, and this is 
certain if decay takes place, while 
the odor is often unpleasant. Roots 
in small quantities, to be at hand 
when wanted in the kitchen, may 
be packed in barrels or boxes in 
sand, and covered with it, or with 
sun dried earth. This will avoid 
unpleasant odors, and prevent the 
roots from shrivelling, but if the 
cellar is warm, growth is likely to 
commence, to the injury of the quality of 
the roots. Still, by bringing in from the 
general root-cellar or covered heaps, only 
moderate quantities at a time, this trou- 
ble may be avoided. Farmers may some- 


times find the market gardener’s method use- |. 


ful. A trench is dug in a place naturally 
well drained, or when it can be made dry by 
draining. This trench is dug three or four 
feet deep, about six feet wide, and as long as 
needed. The roots are then packed up across 
the pit, in a section about two feet long; then 
another section is built about six inches from 
the first, and the space between the two is 
filled with soil. The sections of roots are 
continued up to the top of the trench, and 
when it is finished, there will be a series of 
small filled pits, two feet long, separated by 
narrow walls of earth six inches thick. The 
roots are finally covered with about two feet 
of soil, finished so as to best shed water. The 


great advantage of such trenches over the usu- | 


allarge pits is in allowing a few barrels of roots 
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: novel 
method, as it has long been in use in parts of 
England. Where it is desirable to make the 


| most of a scarce variety of potatoes, the 
| Sprouts are encouraged, and cut up to make 


| a plant of each joint, as if it were a Dahlia 
Since heating houses by furnaces in the | 
cellar has become common, the cellar is usu- | 





to be taken out at a time, without disturbing | 


the rest. We have known small quantities 
of them to be preserved in little root-cellars, 
made by sinking barrels or casks in the 
ground, in a place convenient to the kitchen. 
These should be provided with covers, and 
some boards laid over the top of the bar- 


| rels will facilitate clearing off the snow. 


and position of the corn box is shown. | 
A door 1'/; by 10 feet is on each side above | 


the bins, through which the corn is shovelled 
into the corn house. 
ward, and are fastened inside with hooks 
and staples. The entrance to each crib, or 
corn bin, is at the end, and is closed with 
loose slats as the bin is filled. There is no 
loft or stairs in this corn house, the upper 
part being open for the free circulation of air. 


to 

Cotton and Electricity.—The Secre- 
tary of the Cotton Exchange, Vicksburg, 
Miss., writes us that Dr. L. E. Nagle, of that 
city, suggests the use of electric light to aid 
in suppressing the Cotton-worm. The par- 
ent moth is readily attracted by lights, and 
he thinks that the powerful electric light 


may be made the agent to destroy vast num- | come up. 





These doors open out- | 
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Raising Potatoes from Sprouts.— 
“Gq. R. B.,” Woonsocket, R. 1., sends us a quo- 
tation from an English paper which describes 
the growing of potatoes from sprouts as an 
experiment ‘‘ just completed in England.” 
Mr. B. says this method of growing potatoes 
has been practised for years on his father’s 
farm, where more acres of all the leading 
varieties are planted each spring from the 
sprouts ordinarily thrown away, than with 
the tuber. The yield from sprouts is quite 


| up to that from whole or cut seed, and the 
The sprouts, | 


product clean and smooth. 
which are produced by potatoes in a warm 
cellar in spring, from an inch to a foot 


a ae 
A Log Lifter. 
<-> 

We have this description and illustration of 
a “log lift” from Mr. J. M. DeFord, Mercer 
Co., Ohio. He writes: I have, in sawing 
railroad ties, etc., found that the saw would be 
pinched so much that it was difficult to move 
it. To avoid this I invented a ‘lift,’ which 
proves just the thing desired. The piece, a, 
is 4 feet long, 6 inches wide, and 1 inch thick; 
b, 3 feet long; c, 6 feet long; f, f, 20 inches 
long ; g, 4'/2 feet. The posts are put together 
as shown in thesketch. Place the ‘lift’ above 
the log, where it is to be secured. Adjust 
the lever, c, and with the weight of the body 
bring the log to the desired hight, and hold 
it there by slipping the end of the ratchet, 
b, in one of the notches on the upper side of 
the lever. The weight of the log on the 
lever will cause the ‘lift’ to tip up. The 














A CONVENIENT LOG LIFTER. 


arm, g, prevents this if carefully adjusted 
before the log is raised. The foot, h, on the 
arm should be fastened on loosely so that it 
will accommodate itself to the ground. The 
arm should be allowed to extend 8 or 4 inch- 
es below the foot, and made sharp so that it 


, may sink in the ground and prevent slipping. 


—— _ 


A Scoop-Board for a Wagon Box. 
_> 
Mr. G. W. Barclay, Cedar Co., Iowa, writes 
us: ‘I find the American Agriculturist an 
invaluable guide and adviser in all things 
pertaining to the farm. Each number con- 
tains something worth as much as the whole 
year’s subscription.” —Mr. B. sends asketch of 
a scoop-board to be attached to the rear end of 


| the wagon-box, to aid in unloading corn in 


the ear, potatoes, coal, etc. The dotted line 
a, shows the position of the end-board; 8, 
bottom of the scoop-board ; c, hook and two 
eye-bolts. The hook is made of */,-inch 
round iron, 2'/, feet long, and supports the 


| . . 
| scoop-board, as shown in the engraving. The 


in length, are dropped and covered the same | 
as a potato. Hetakes care to have the tops of | 


sprouts just above the surface, though he 
thinks that if completely buried, they will 
We are surprised that the Agricul- 
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A SCOOP-BOARD FOR CORN, ETC. 


side of the scoop-board,a,is of the same length 
as the bottom, which extends into the wagon- 
bed. Oak or other hard-wood slats are secure- 
ly bolted or riveted to each side of the scoop- 
board, to fit into the grooves of the end- 
boards. In this arrangement there is no loss 
in the capacity of the wagon-box, and aright 
or left-handed person can use it equally well. 
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A Cheap Potato Screen. 


age 

Sorting potatoes by hand is tedious, and 
the adhesive earth remains. Witha very sim- 
ple, cheap apparatus, shown in the engrav- 





A SCREEN FOR POTATOES. 


ing, the small potatoes are quickly separated 
from the larger ones, suitable for the mar- 
ket. It consists of a slatted trough, 5 or 6 
feet long, provided with legs or standards of 
proper length, to keep it so inclined that 
when potatoes are shovelled upon the screen, 
they will roll down. The slats may be of 
inch stuff, attached to the two bottem cleats— 
their centers 14 inch apart, a little closer at 
the top, and a trifle further separated at the 
bottom, so that the potatoes may not become 
wedged in the spaces. A suitable width for 
the screen is 20 inches, with side boards 8 
inches high. When unloading potatoes from 
the wagon, place the screen at the side or 
rear, and shovel them directly upon it. Those 
of suitable size will run into the basket, 
while the smaller ones, with the earth, little 
stones, etc., will fall upon the ground or into 
any receptacle placed to receive them. 
A Mixture of Grasses. 
—— 

Our grass lands are often less productive 
than they might be if a larger number of 
species were grown together. By examining 
an old pasture or meadow sod, a variety of 
grasses and other plants will be found, all 
contesting for the possession of the land, 
This is the result of natural sowing, and in- 
dicates the utility of mixed seeding. It is 
well known that mixed crops are usually 
more productive than single ones. Thus an 
acre of peas and oats grown together will 
yield much more than a half acre of each 
sown singly. Ground seeded to timothy and 
clover will produce nearly twice as much as 
when either is.grown by itself. The periods 
of greatest vigor in different grasses do not 
come at the same time, so that in mixed seed- 
ing there is a succession of herbage and a 
continuous demand for the plant food made 
available from day to day. Thus a pasture 
sod composed of a mixture of orchard grass, 
timothy, Kentucky blue-grass, and red clo- 
ver, will be in good grazing condition from 
early spring until late autumn. The orchard 
grass makes a fine April pasture, and the 
blue-grass is at its full vigor in October, 
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named, fill the gap between the early and late 
grasses. The American farmer has much to 
learn from the English, in the making of per- 
manent and profitable pastures. Some of the 
English catalogues of agricultural seeds offer 
no less than a score of different mixtures for 
seeding to grass on various soils, with the 
name and quantity of each sort to be used. 
Some lists contain 25 different kinds of 
grasses, clovers, and other forage plants. 
With us, the list is not often longer than tim- 
othy, red top, and clover, and more frequent- 
ly only a single sort is sown. A field thus 
seeded is kept in pasture or meadow for only 
a short term of years before it gets foul with 
weeds, or ceases to be profitable, when it is 
plowed up and sown to grain. We are in 
great need of good strong pastures that, with 
top-dressing from year to year, may be both 
permanent and profitable, and that may be 
depended upon to produce a good supply of 
herbage throughout the growing season. In 
such pastures there should be tall grasses, 
with those that will do well when over-shad- 
owed ; those that are early to start, and those 
that grow until the close of the season ; those 
for a wet season mixed with sorts that do 
well in a time of drouth. Here is a good 
field for the experimenters to find what mix- 
tures of grass are best for various soils at 
our various stations, localities, and climates. 





Deserted Homesteads. 
> 

In the north-east quarter of a Connecticut 
town, not far from our residence, there are 
many deserted homesteads, dwelling houses 
with doors and windows gone, chimney 
stacks still standing, or partially fallen, gaunt 
cellar walls,where the Nettle and Blackberry 
flourish. There are yards, where the lilacs 
and lilies still bloom, and old apple and pear 
trees remind us of the culture and thrift that 
have vanished. These old homesteads are 
generally upon the hills, and in the stony 
portions of the town, where cultivation al- 
ways must have been. difficult, and industry 
meagrely rewarded. They are usually pic- 
tures of desolation, where the rank growth 
of wood has not had time to obscure the old 
landmarks. This district is a type of very 
many of the agricultural towns of New Eng- 
land. The census shows a loss of population, 
but not probably a loss of productiveness or 
of wealth. The outlook for these towns is 
by no means so discouraging as would appear 
to the careless observer. They prove that a 
great change has come over our husbandry, 
and indicate possibly a still greater change 
in the future. The people who cultivated 
these homesteads, reared large families, and 
gained a comfortable subsistence upon them, 
all belonged to the age of home-spun, which 
closed nearly fifty years ago. The old spin- 
ning wheels and looms that lumber the gar- 
rets, and occasionally find their way into 
antiquarian exhibitions, are vivid remem- 
brances of this vanished age. Almost every 
thing the family consuraed was raised and 
manufactured on the farm. The wearing ap- 
parel of men and women, the bed linen and 
the stockings, were spun, woven and knit by 
the mothers and daughters. The village hat- 
ter made the hats, and was paid in the pro- 
ducts of the farm. A circulating cobbler 
made an annual visit, and furnished the 
shoes. Other mechanics were mainly paid 


while the clover and timothy, in the order 








in barter. Whatever else was needed of for- 
eign products at the country store—tea, coffee, 
sugar, pipes and tobacco—was paid for mainly 
in dairy products and eggs, and the wife was 
expected to keep this department clear of debt. 
There were few luxuries upon the tables, and 
few of the comforts that are now to be found 
in almost every thrifty farmer’s home. There 
was a lamentable dearth of books and papers, 
no pianos, parlor organs, or melodeons, and 
the furniture, still extant in some of these 
old homes, was of the plainest sort. There 
was very little money in circulation and the 
want of it was not seriously felt by people 
whose tastes were adjusted to their circum- 
stances. Farmers with modern tastes and 
education could not support their families on 
these rough acres, and for that reason have 
sold out, gone West, to the cities, or into 
other employments. The land has passed 
into the hands of neighboring farmers, who 
occupy farms more easily tilled. Some of it 
is used for pasture, but the larger part has 
gone, and is going more and more to wood, 
which is on the increase in nearly all these 
districts. The remaining farmers on the bet- 
ter land, have all the advantages of improved 
machinery to cultivate their crops, and gather 
their harvests, and the value of these crops, 
in almost every town, is greater than it was 
fifty ora hundred yearsago. By the increase 
of the population and wealth in the neigh- 
boring cities and villages, the local markets 
have been vastly improved, and the farmer 
has a ready sale for every thing he can raise. 
Animal products sell at three and four times 
the prices they brought fifty years ago. The 
old homestead may have gone to forest and 
pasture, but the State has doubled its popu- 
lation, and tenfolded its wealth. 


A Pig Box and: Holder. 
Ain 





Mr. W. A. Gregg, Grant Co., Ind., sends 
us a sketch and description of a device for 
holding pigs while ringing them. The box 
should be 3'/; or 4 feet long, 2'/, feet high, 
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A PIG HOLDER AND NOOSE. 


and 20 inches broad inside, large enough to 
hold the largest hog, and yet not so wide that 
small hogs can turn around init. The posts 
are 2 inches square ; the end, side, and top, 
slats 2/2 inches wide, 1 inch thick. The bottom 
is made tight withinch plank. The hog may 
easily be driven or led into the box by putting 
it close up to the door of the pen. When in, 
let down a perpendicular board behind the 
pig, between the slats, and the most vicious 
hog is as helpless as a child. Take four feet 
of common clothes line, tie a two-inch loop 
at one end, pass the other end through this 
loop until a second loop 12 or 15 inches long 
is formed. Tie a short stick to the opposite 
end of the rope to assist in holding. Let the 
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loop down between the topsiats, just over the 
hog’s head, and with a stick put one side of 
the loop into his mouth, getting it above the 
tusks. Draw the snout up and out between 
the top slats, and hold it firmly against the 
slat, insert the ring, loosen the rope, raise 
the board, when the animal will back out, 
and the box will be ready for another. 
Is the Pig a Nuisance? 
ee 

Is the pig a nuisance in the village? He 
is, and he is not, just as he is managed. On 
the farm, he has his place yet, as an indis- 
pensible worker, and cheap source of food 
and fertilizers. But in the village, where 
esthetics sometimes interfere with profits, 
people are getting fastidious, and avoid the 
pig pen as a nuisance. It would be a nui- 
sance perhaps, under the eaves of the dwell- 
ing, managed in almost any way. But at 
the back end of the village lot, where the 
barn, if there is one, is located, there the sty 
may be safely placed without offence to eye, 
ear, or nostril, and with decided profit. It 
is the cheapest source of good pork, ham, 
shoulder, sausage, head-cheese, and lard, that 
a villager can have. As a manufacturer of 
fertilizers for the village garden, the pig can 
not be beaten. He turns every wed, sod, 
vegetable, fruit, and all kitchen waste into 
gold. ‘Ah! but he squeals!” Then feed 
him more, and he will be quiet as a lamb, all 
day and all night. “Ah! but the pen is un- 
sightly !” That is your fault, not his. Even 
the sty has its esthetics, and it may be made 
‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever” if you 
like. ‘‘ Well, he smells badly, any way.” No, 
sir. Not if you take proper care of him. 
Give him a sheltered bower for his nest, and 
plenty of straw or leaves, and he will keep 
his bed as clean as a parlor. Give him plenty 
of muck or peat, garden soil, head lands, or 
absorbents of any kind, and he will so thor- 
oughly observe the Mosaic law in regard to 
animal wastes, that no neighbor of yours 
shall mistrust that a pig is within a mile of 
your premises. The health committee of 
the village will never smell you out, or enter 
complaint against your sty. Donot lay your 
sins of omission at the door of the dumb 
beast. He has his esthetic side, and only re- 
quires a fair share of attention to be made 
ornamental, as well as useful. Please take 
particular notice that we raise our own pork, 
eat home-cured hams, and know the woman 
who makes our sausage meat. 
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Levels and Leveling. 


It is often desirable to determine levels, as, 
for instance, to know which way a field 
slopes, or the level of 
a spring which may 
be conducted to a 
neighboring pasture 
if its elevation is suf- 
ficient, etc. For such 
purposes we may 
sight across a Car- 
penter’s spirit-level, 
if one is at hand, or 
set an iron square by 
a plumb line held 
against itsdownward 
arm, or even use a surveyor’s compass, or a 
clinometer, always provided you have one. 
But, with only astring and a jack-knife, what 





Fig. 1.—Top OF TRIPOD. 





are you going todo? Set upa tripod made 


of three forked sticks, as shown in fig. 1, and 
tie them if necessary. Cut a long slender 
wand, and after beating it to flexibility, bend 
it into a hoop (fig. 2.) Toone side tie a string 
with a loop, in alla foot or more in length, 
and to the opposite side, attach a stene 
as large as two fists. Suspend the hoop 
by the loop slipped over one of the forks, so 
that it will hang in the middle under the tri- 
pod, fig. 3. When the hoop hangs perfectly 
plumb and still, the twist being out of the 
strings, set two pins at opposite sides of the 
hoop, as at a and Bb, as nearly level as possi- 
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Fig. 2.—THE WAND-HOOP, 


ble. (They may be dress pins or thorns.) 
Now, arresting any tendency to twirl by 
holding a twig or pencil against the hoop 
when it is at rest, sight across the pins, 





Fig. 3.—THE LEVEL COMPLETE. 


say from a to b, at some object in the dis- 
tance, then turn the hoop around and sight 
from b to a. 


If the same object falls in the 
line of vision, the points a, and b, are level, 
if not, either one or the other may be shifted; 
or one of the strings may be slipped a little, 
one way or the other. Test the level again, 
and when the same object comes in line, 
looking from a to b, and b toa, after turn- 
ing the hoop, the line is accurately hori- 
zontal: The instrument has to be tested 
every time it is set up, if only carried a few 
rods, but any man or boy who can sight 
across a fowling piece, can get useful results, 
approximating to correctness with this device. 








Tile Draining.—Do not forget that 
swales, swamps, and any wet land with hard 
pan near the surface, pays very small inter- 
est, if any, in their present condition. If 
drained three feet deep with tile, they will 
pay a very large interest on the original cost, 
and on the drainage besides. It is not unus- 
ual to get back the cost of drainage in two 
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crops, aiter the iiles are laid. Where tiles 


can be had near, or at a cost for freight, not 
exceeding their price at the kiln, it is cheaper 
to drain with tile than with stone. I¢ tiles 
are not available, and stones are upon the 
ground, use these. Draining will open anew 
world to the farmer who has never tried it, 
Put down the “‘ crockery ” this fall, and make 
your capital in land draw a good interest, 





Protect the Manure, 
oe 


An English farmer on using, for the first 
time, manure that had been made under eoy. 
er, had his crops ruined by luxuriant growth, 
He used the same amount as he was accus- 
tomed to of the open-yard manure, and the 
grain was lodged before it was ready to har- 
vest. This is a strong argument in favor of 
a protection for manure. On most soils it ig 
very important to have it well decom. 
posed, so that the plants may obtain an abun- 
dant supply of food from it at once; but 
during the fermentation process, to render 
its insoluble compounds available, serious 
losses of fertilizing materials are very often 
sustained. If the fermentation of the heap 
is rapid, there is danger of losing the very 
valuable nitrogen as volatile ammonia, which, 
passing into the air, is as likely to aid a neigh- 
bor’s crop as our own. On the other hand, 
decomposition may go on so slowly that the 
manure is unfit for immediate use when 
wanted. It is no easy matter to conduct the 
decomposition so that the most good manure 
may be made with the least loss. It is, how- 
ever, demonstrated that hot sun, winds, and 
rains, are to be kept from the heap, and that 
is, the best manure is made under cover. 
A method of box-feeding has been adopted 
by many, which allows the manure to accu- 
mulate under the animals for months. It is 
found that this system does not imply offen- 
sive stalls, and that there is little loss of ni- 


| trogen—the element of greatest value, and 


most likely to escape. It is only necessary 
to use enough litter to absorb all the liquids. 
Covered yards would secure much the same 
conditions for the manure by protecting it 
from the drenching rains, and the exclusion 
of air by compact treading, which prevents 
a too hasty fermentation. It is certainly 
worth while for every farmer who contem- 
plates the use of commercial fertilizers, to 
see that he is making the most of the 
manure which his animals are giving him 
daily. Preserve and protect it diligently. 





Confining a Cow’s Switch at 
Milking.—Most milkers are acquainted 
with the annoyance of the cow’s switch while 
milking, which is intolerable in dog days, 
and a serious inconvenience even when there 
are no flies to be scared away. Not only ate 
the sides of the animal perpetually lashed, 
but the face and eyes of the milker, and the 
milking is seriously interrupted. Had the 
animal been trained to the work, she could 
not plump her switch more accurately into 
the middle of the milk pail, which contami- 
nates the butter, and sours the temper of the 
dairy maid. Various devices are resorted 
to, to abate this nuisance, with partial suc- 
cess. Tying the switch around the leg ans- 
wers well, but there is loss of time in the ty- 
ing, and untying, though we use a portion of 
the switch for the fastening. A long loop of 
rope thrown over the hip-joints, and falling 
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down tothe level of the udder behind, will 
restrain the switching, but it takes time and 
labor to care for the rope. If the milker, af- 
ter he is seated upon the stool, will place the 
switch of the cow upon his left knee, and 
use his left elbowas a weight, he will have 
complete control of the missile that annoys 
him, without interfering with his freedom 


in milking. This device is not patented! 
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Breeding for Eggs, 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
oF 

Aside from breeding poultry ‘‘ to feather,” 
to be sold as high class thorough-bred fowls 
at high prices, there is more profit in breed- 
ing poultry for eggs than for flesh. This 
is especially true for those near large cities, 
where buyers are willing to pay roundly for 
really fresh eggs. The prices for such eggs 
are from ten to thirty per cent higher than 
the regular market rates; and where the pro- 
ducer can meet the consumer, deliver the 
éggs, and collect the cash himself, without 
any expense for transportation, commission, 
etc., the profits are correspondingly large, and 
the risks of loss reduced to the minimum. 
There are multitudes who have large plots of 
ground not far from town, who could mate- 
rially increase their incomes by keeping fair- 
sized flocks of good laying hens, and without 
requiring much time from their regular busi- 
ness. It is not good policy, however, either 
to keep too many birds on a single place, or 
to attempt to make a living entirely from 
poultry, without having considerable experi- 
ence in breeding protitably for market, and 
even then it is not wise to give up a comfort- 
able salary to go into breeding poultry exten- 
sively. The best way is to ‘‘ make haste 
slowly.” The flocks can be increased with 
experience, until it is proved beyond a doubt 
that enough can be made from the poultry to 
warrant an entire dependence upon them for 
aliving. This is the true way, not only with 
poultry, but in any calling, where work must 
take the place of cash, in part at least. 

The profits in poultry depend mainly upon 
the buildings in which the fowls spend much 
of their time. The high prices eggs command 
during the winter months, and in fact all 
through the cold weather of late fall and early 
spring, make it an object to get as many eggs 
as possible during those times by care and 
good feeding. Good hens will lay just as well 
at such times, if the necessary food and 


| ber. A ground floor has another decided ad- 
| vantage over boards, in that it is more health- 
| ful and does not engender ailments of the 
| feet, which are often caused by running con- 
| stantly on hard floors. For ordinary houses, 
| 6 to 8 feet high in front, 4 to 6 feet at the 
back, and 8 to 10 feet wide, and as long as is 
necessary, will be found the most suitable, and 
this will generally cut the boards to the best 
advantage. When short pieces of boards are 
left over, they can be used for making the 
nesting boxes, coops, etc., etc., and nothing 
need be wasted. For very cold localities, or 
extreme weather, arrange for having a small 
coal stove in the house. <A half a ton of coal 
will last an entire season, as it is necessary to 
have but little fireat any time, merely enough 
to prevent frost. A wood fire is dangerous, 
irregular, and requires too much attention. 





The Chisel “Jack.” 
<= 
‘‘ Jack” is a convenient name for sundry 
lifting contrivances, combinations of levers, 
or a screw and lever, etc. Carpenters occa- 
sionally exert a gradual lifting power of great 
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LIFTING WITH A CHISEL," 





force, and perfectly controlled, by using a 





warmth is insured. Elaborate and expensive 
houses for poultry are not necessary. All de- 
sirable and practical purposes are served by 
making them of common, rough inch pine 
boards. These can be jointed on the edges, | 
so as to fit up tightly, with strips nailed on 
the joints, outside. Upon the entire inside 
surface put the common roofing felt, which 
will make a wind and rain-proof finish, and 
will go far towards insuring freedom from 
lice, mites, and other insect enemies; the tar 
in the felting is decidedly unpleasant to the 
parasites. If there is some near-by building, 
such as a barn, granary, or shed, the poultry 
house can be built against it as a back, and 
thus serve a material sav ing in lumber and 
work. The roof can be treated, outside and 
in, with the same felt covering, which 
will make it rain-proof. The floor can be 
made of earth, raised a few inches above the 
outside soil, so as to insure freedom from 
dampness and save the expense of floor lum- 





-or board, longer than the other, is placed be- 





‘common chisel, which for convenience we 
denominate a “‘chisel-jack.” It is used in 
some such way as this. Suppose some 
building has a “cant” out of the perpendic- 
ular. A stout beam is selected, reaching 
at a proper slant from a point high up 
upon a post of the building to the ground, 
where a stake is driven down solidly. If the 
soil is yielding, two or three stakes will prob- 
ably make a solid bearing. A piece of sound 
plank is put under its upper end, where the 
beam presses against the building, and upon 
this plank acleat is nailed, for the end of the 
beam to bear against. This is all, unless, to 
avoid defacing the building, another plank 


tween the building and the pressing plank. 
The edge of a strong chisel is now placed, 
and shoved strongly as far as possible under 
the end of the plank as shown, and the han- 
dle is then moved through the arc, as indi- 


the plank downward, and exert a strong lat- 
eral thrust against the building, which it will 
gradually straighten. By a little contrivance 
this power may be exerted in many different 
ways and directions, with most satisfactory 
results. In this case, the only defacing of 
the building is by the marks of the chisel, 
as indicated by the drawing, and this might 
have been avoided by using a second plank. 





Giving Medicines to Animals, 
BY PROF. D. D. SLADE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
aged, 
In administering medicines to his animals, 


| the knowledge of how to do it is most essen- 


tial to every farmer, and he may not be able 
to always acquire it from his books at hand. 
The most ready manner of giving medicinal 
substances is by mixing them with the food 
or drink. This, however, is not always prac- 
ticable, as the animal may refuse the mix- 
ture, or may be too weak to make the effort 
to take it. It must then be given by ball, or 
by drench from a horn or bottle. One most 
essential anatomical point to be remembered 
by every one in the giving of medicine, espe- 
cially in the liquid form, is, that the tongue 
should be free. It is mainly by the muscular 
movements of this organ that the entrance 
to the windpipe is closed during the passage 
of food or liquid into the gullet. The intro- 
duction of the smallest quantity into the air 
passages, at once causes intense irritation, 
made evident by coughing. By preventing 
natural movements of the tongue, we run 
much risk of producing suffocation. To 
illustrate: An ox, after eating heartily, and 
drinking late in the morning, was puffed up, 
the swelling disappearing after work. On 
again drinking at night, the swelling return- 
ed. Some medicine was prepared, but the 
swelling had abated, and the animal was 
eating hay. But to prevent a recurrence of 
the disorder, the medicine was given by 
holding his tongue out of his mouth while 
pouring it down his throat. He fell down 
and died immediately. On examination, 
eight inches of the windpipe was completely 
filled with chewed hay, conveyed there by 
the liquid, and strangulation was produced. 
When practicable, the ball is the most con- 
venient form of administering medicine to a 
Horse when he will not take it in food. The 
ball should be prepared with oil, rather than 
with syrup, and both in size and shape should 
resemble a small hen’s egg. One person can 
give it by standing at the right shoulder of 
the animal when backed into a stall. With 
the left hand draw the tongue out gently 
upon the right side, not pulling it, but sim- 
ply pressing it upon the lower jaw. The 
ball, held between the tips of the fingers of 
the right hand, is conveyed into the posterior 
portion of the mouth, and the hand quickly 
withdrawn, and the tongue liberated. If 
the ball is not seen to pass down the gullet 
on the left side of the throat, a gentle blow 
on the chin will cause the animal to swal- 
low, or water may be offered. Where the 
animal is at all refractory or vicious, it may 
be necessary to hold the jaws open by the 
halter-rope, or in some cases by the balling- 
iron, an instrument made for this use. 
In giving a drench to a Horse, a horn should 
be used in preference to the bottle, for fear 
of breakage. Standing at the right shoulder, 
raise the head with the left hand under the 








cated by the dotted line. This will shove 





jaw, and with the right hand pass the lip of 
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the horn into the side of the mouth, and 
empty its contents, the head being kept up 
until they are swallowed. If the animal is vio- 
lent, place a twitch upon the nose, to be held 
by an assistant; or if he refuses to open the 
mouth, the tongue may be gently held to one 
side, the horn introduced, quickly emptied, 


hard-wood. A strip of oak is bolted near the 
upper edge of the rear end of the runners. 
‘To this strip the entire working parts of the 
machine are bolted. A V-shaped piece (e, fig. 
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and the tongue liberated at once. Under all Vig? 
circumstances, the greatest gentleness must 
be exercised. Nothing can be gained by im- » 
ienc « > » a rs H | 
patience or by harsh treatment. Fas St = 


For the Ox or Cow, liquid medicine is pref- 
erable, given from the bottle rather than the 
horn. The bottle is more manageable, and one 
is less tempted to use it to pry open the jaws, 
and perhaps thus lacerate the tongue also. 
Elevate the head only enough to prevent the 
liquid running from the mouth. The bottle 
should not be pushed back far into the throat. 
The tongue should be left free. The follow- 
ing is a very neat and efficacious method: If 
standing, place the left side of the animal 
against a wall, and standing on the right 
side seize hold of the upper jaw by passing 
the left arm over the head, and bending the 
latter far round to the right, slightly eleva- 
ting it. With the right hand, pour the con- 
tents of the bottle into the mouth at its 
angle, using the least possible force. 


1), built of hard boards, as in fig. 5, marks 
the furrow. It is made with a solid block in 
the center, and bolted to the cross piece d, fig. 
1, to hold the marker firm. Two wings, or 
scrapers, (2, x, fig. 1), made of hard-wood and 
shaped as in fig. 4, are bolted to the cross 
piece d. These wings scrape the earth, thrown 
out by the marker, back over the roots of the 
trees. When planting potatoes the smoother 
is attached, asseen at n, fig. 1. This smooth- 
er is constructed of boards or plank, and 
loaded enough to crush all clods, and smooth 
the top of the row. When planting trees, 
the smoother is dispensed with. When the 
machine is moved from one field to another, 
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Medicinal substances can be readily given Bae 
to the Cat, after properly securing the animal. 
An efficient method is as follows: Grasp the 
hind legs above the hocks, between the little Ras 


and ring fingers of each hand, the fore ex- 
tremities above the elbow, between the other 
two fingers, and place the thumbs against 
the posterior-lateral parts of the head at the 
base of the ears. Being thus firmly held, 
the medicine, either solid or liquid, may be 
given from a common spoon. 


the bolts are taken out of the strips fig. 2 and 
3, and the working parts of the machine laid 
on the platform S. 

Plow the ground deep, and harrow it down 
fine and smooth before setting the trees. 


corn. Lay a lotof trees on the platform S, and 
with two smart boys on their knees the work 
may begin. As the machine moves forward, 
one boy sets a tree in the furrow close behind 
the V-shaped marker, and holds it straight 
until it has passed the ends of the wings, «, x. 
The second boy gets another tree ready, and 
| at the proper distance duplicates the actions 
| of the first. The driver moves his seat—or 
if he stands, moves himself—backward or for- 
ward toregulate the depth of the marker and 
scrapers. Have the roots of the trees prop- 
erly trimmed and in good order for planting. 

In planting potatoes, a man or boy sets a 
basketful on the platform, and drops them 
behind the marker, using both 
hands and planting as ‘far apart 
as desired. When planting trees, 
four horses should be used to 
draw the planter, but with pota- 
toes, one boy to drive and an- 
other to drop are sufficient. 

The marker and the scrapers 
should be set to run about four 
inches deeper than the sled 
runners. (See fig. 2.) For long continued 
use these parts should be shod with iron. 
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A Tree and Potato Planter. 
FREDERICK GRUNDY, CHRISTIAN CO., ILL. 
> 
Many men are deterred from planting large 
groves because of the immense labor and 
time required to set out the trees. They plant 
only a few each spring as they can spare the 
time, and thus lose valuable years of growth. | 
The ground can be prepared with plow and 
harrow, but the planting has to be done by 
hand labor alone. To obviate this difficulty 
and encourage planting large forests, I pre- 
sent herewith a tree planter, which will en- 




































































Fig. 1.—A TREE PLANTER. 


able a man to set one to ten thousand or more 
young trees each year, almost as easily as 
planting so many hills of corn. The machine 
can also be used to plant potatoes far better 
than is frequently done with plow and hoe. 
With this machine 20 acres of one and two- 
year-old trees can be planted as quickly as 
one acre with the spade ; and 10 acres of po- 
tatoes in less time than one acre with plow 
and hoe, and make a better job. The planter 
(fig. 1) is similar to a sled, and may be 3 to 4 | 
feet wide. The runners are of 2-inch plank, | 
12 inches wide, shaped as in fig. They | 
may be shod with a strip of oak or other 
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Kind Treatment of Animals.— 
No animal appreciates kind treatment more 
than a heifer. Naturally gentle, it is only by 
neglect that she acquires habits harmful to 
herself and annoying to her owner. The 
writer has seen a calf six months old made 
the object of torment for sport by a group of 
‘“smart” boys. The heifer had a bundle of 
corn-stalks bound under her body by a stout 
cord and was then set at liberty in the barn- 
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Set stakes to guide in driving as in planting | 


| Novemser, 


yard. She ran and kicked, and finally beh 
through a weak place in the fence and hyr. 
ried away to the back of the field. The creg. 
ture was never afterwards the gentle animal 
she would otherwise have been. The fright 
made her afraid of all mankind, and especial. 
ly of the boys by whom she had suffered, 
In some such way as this, most of the 
‘‘ wildness” in farm animals has its origin, 

At this season, when the young stock are 
for the first time brought into closer relations 
with the owners or keepers, it is of great im- 
portance to employ kindness and gentleness, 
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Wheat Ruined by Rain. 


TOWNSHEND, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
>_> 


PROF. N. 8S. 


Under the above heading recently appeared 
the following item from Lansing, Mich, 
‘* Nine-tenths of the wheat in this and the 
surrounding counties has been ruined bya 
seven-days’ rain, the grain being sprouted in 
the shock, and the straw rotted. The farmers 
are greatly disheartened, as the yield was 
bountiful and very little had been secured,” 
From other localities have come similar ac- 
counts, differing only in degree. Such reports 
are not peculiar to the present season. In 
view of the frequency and extent of such 
losses, one may ask, ‘‘Is it good farming, to 
leave wheat in shock after it is dry enough to 
be hauled into the barn, or put into a stack?” 

It seems a waste of labor to stack grain 
for a short period, when by thrashing directly 
from the field one handling is sufficient. This 
saving of labor is important, and with some 
it is a controlling consideration. On the 
other hand, if grain is promptly secured ina 
barn or stack, as soon as it is dry, although 
some additional labor may be required, the 
practice has many advantages. To some, 
the occasional sprouting of a few grains of 
wheat may appear to be of little conse- 
quence, when, in fact, if one kernel in a hun- 
dred of a lot of wheat is grown, the bread 
made from it will be perceptibly affected. 
After harvest, both grain and straw throw 
off moisture: if this occurs in the stack, the 
grain does not become musty, which it always 
does if the sweating process, as it is called, 
takes place in the granary. Wheat in the 
granary, or elevator, is subject to injury from 
the Grain Weevil (Sitophilus granarius), 
which it escapes in the stack. Rats and mice 
are the pests of the granary, but into a stack 
built as hereafter described they very rarely 
obtain admission. Farmers frequently com- 
plain of middlemen and speculators who buy 
up grain while it is cheap, and by holding it 
for an advance make large profits. Does not 
the farmer who is in a hurry to thrash and at 
once put his crop upon the market, play 
directly into the hands of these speculators: 
If the farmer wishes to hold his wheat fora 
satisfactory price, it will keep best in a stack, 
and need not be thrashed until it is wanted. 
Observation and experience have convinced 
many that the most prompt and careful secu! 
ing of grain is the preferable course; the 
extra cost of providing barn room or of stack- 
ing, if regarded as an insurance charge upon 
the crop, is money and labor well expended. 

There are two modes of stacking in use; the 
simplest and most common plan is, to beg 
by throwing down a little dry straw in cll 
cular form for a bottom. Upon this the 
is built, commencing around the center, 9 
that the middle will all the time be high 
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with the butt ends of the sheaves all lying 


| 


outwards, and downwards. These stacks may | 


contain a few loads, and, when completed, 
have nearly the form of an egg standing upon 
its larger end. A moderate rain will not 
enter such a stack, especially if the addi- 
tional precaution be taken to cover it with 
coarse hay or straw. For a safer and more 
permanent stack, a floor is made and sup- 
ported about three feet from the ground upon 
stone-capped posts. Where stone is readily 
obtainable, and of a character that is easily 
brought into convenient shape, stone posts 
are preferable, as they do not decay. Upon 
the top of each post of the stack bottom, 
whether it be of wood or stone, is laid a pro- 
jecting stone cap, and on these are placed the 





timbers for sills, and sleepers, supporting the | 


sticks or boards which make the floor. A 
floor so supported is above all dampness, and 
out of the reach of vermin; it may be made 
round, square, or oblong, the latter form 
being preferred where much room is re- 
quired, To make a good stack, two persons 
are needed, an assistant with a fork, to pass 
the sheaves, and a stacker, who places them 
carefully by hand. About two-thirds of a 
stack are placed below the eaves, and about 
one-third in the roof; the body of a stack 
should widen out a little with every course, 
so that water from the roof may fall to the 
ground without running down the sides ; the 
roof is usually drawn in at an angle of about 
45°, If astack is to be speedily thrashed, it 
may be made temporarily secure by a cover- 
ing of coarse hay or straw; or it may be made 
more secure, and for any length of time, by a 
covering of thatch, which is rapidly put on by 
any one accustomed to that kind of work. 
For a temporary covering for grain stacks 
or hay ricks, some farmers provide them- 
selves with a stack cloth; this may be an old 
main-sail, obtained at small cost, and served 
with a coat of linseed-oil and tar, or it may be 
made of new material adapted to the purpose. 
Such a loose covering is a great convenience, 
and upon hay or grain stacks it will some- 
times save twice its cost in a single year. 
Farmers in general are not deficient in in- 
dustry or enterprise ; in the use of new appli- 
ances and improved machinery they are 
prompt to keep up with the times. 
be true, however, that a careful economy, 
which aims to prevent all waste and loss upon 
the farm, is not as characteristic of the 
American farmer as his push and drive. 
Some may have forgotten the proverb, A 
penny saved is as good as a penny earned. 
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A Never Failing Well, or spring, 
near the house and the barn, is a great desid- 
eratum, and it should be found in every pas- 
ture. In the drouth of the past summer, 
when so many wells have failed, some far- 
mers have learned to their cost the value of 
a good supply of pure water. They have had 
to draw it from a long distance for family 
supply, and daily to drive cattle, miles to the 
nearest river or spring. This has taken a 
great deal of time and labor, and the cattle 
have grown thin under the scourge of scant 
forage, and thirst. The lesson is, to dig the 
well a few feet deeper, at whatever cost. 
Take up the curbing if there is soil at the 
bottom, and dig deeper. If there is rock at 
the bottom, drill with a two-inch bore, six or 
eight feet deeper, and explode giant powder, 
or dynamite and rend the rock in every di- 











rection. This will often reach some seam, 


and let water rush in. If the drive well 
has failed, get a new pipe, and drive it down 
several feet deeper. It is much cheaper to 
drive an iron pipe for a few feet more a day, 
than to drive cattle long distances for water. 








A Home-Made Fertilizer Drill. 


<> 

Mr. Wm. H. Ridge, Bucks Co., Pa., has 
made a fertilizer drill that does its work well. 
He writes us: In one year I think every 





Fig. 1.—HOME-MADE FERTILIZER DRILL. 


neighbor will have one, from the way they 
used mine this year. It is the first one I ever 
saw, and of course there can be improve- 
ments made, but it will put on fertilizer better 
than any one can doit by hand. I bought 
a section of a large fertilizer drill, which cost 
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sides. Ditches were cut 20 feet apart, 4'/. feet 
deep, and 2 to 3 feet wide, which were half 
filled with the gathered stones, the larger, 
flattish ones being so placed in the bottom as 
to leave a continuous opening or drain. The 


| top sods, weeds, and stubble, and 20 wagon 


| 





loads per acre of coarse, cheap manure were 
dug into the lower 16 inches of the stirred 
soil, and 10 loads per acre of better manure 
were mixed with the upper 8 inches. Most 
of the better soil at the top was kept there 
by bastard trenching, that is, digging a ditch 
on one side, stirring the soil below, 
and moving the next top layer over 
on to it, repeating the process through 
, the whole plot. When finished, this 
previously rough field was like a bed of 
fine garden soil. A walking cane could 
penetrate two feet deep with slight 
pushing. Every part is within 10 feet 
of a drain that carries off execss of 
water, and, as a consequence, may 
admit air into its open end to cir- 
culate through the soil. 

The cost was $175 per acre for the spad- 
ing, gathering stones, ditching, manure, 
etc. While at work, the owner was often 
asked by passers-by if he were digging a 
canal or building a railroad; and when to 
some neighboring farmers he replied that 
he was preparing that field to farm 
it for profit, they smiled at his 
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“freshness,” as they called it, and 
said in substance, ‘It’s all very well 
for a man making money in city busi- 
ness to bury it in the soil, if he has a 
mind to, but it is nonsense for him 
to talk of doing this for profit.” 








As might reasonably be expected, 





Fig. 2.—THE DRILL SEEN FROM ABOVE. 


$2.50, and made a light barrow, and put it 


' on, I procured a section of a seed drill, and 


It may | 





put that on also; 1'/.-inch belt will run the 
fertilizer section, and '/.-inch belt is strong 
enough for the seed section. Broom-corn 
seed is liable to arch, so I put a stirrer in 
mine. This drill will sow 200, 400, 700, or 950 


lbs. to the acre, according to the size of pul- | 


leys. Figure 1 shows the home-made fer- 
tilizer drill, and fig. 2, as seen from above. 


“High Farming” Does Pay. 


A business man of our acquaintance, a few 
miles out from New York City, purchased 
some land near his homestead very rough and 
quite stony. The previous owner had planted 
it to potatoes some years, in others to corn, 
etc.,—applying more or less manure. The 


corn yield had varied from 24 to 40 bushels | 


per acre, but averaged 30 bushels — all 
that could be expected from land in 
its condition. The new owner’s ‘‘ what I 
know about farming” had been mainly 





| 


that garden-like soil has for years 

yielded an average of 76 bushels per 
acre of sound corn, and corresponding crops 
of potatoes. It costs less per acre than 
formerly to plow, to plant, and hoe the 
crops, the only additional expense being the 
harvesting of the 46 extra bushels of corn, 
This is more than repaid by the increased 
value of the corn-stalk fodder. 

Does it pay? Let us see. The average 
price of corn here for a dozen years past has 
been over 70 cents per bushel; but call it 
only 60 cents, making $27.60 for the 46 extra 
bushels obtained. But $27.60 is about 16 
per cent interest on the $175 expended in 
improving the soil. If the corn sold for only 
38 cents per bushel, it would still pay over 
10 per cent on the improvement. And this 
will go on perpetually, if the soil be kept 
loose by deep plowing. Let it be noted also, 
that crops on a soil thus prepared are meas- 
urably independent of rains and drouths. 
The drains speedily carry off excess of water; 
while the plant-roots penetrate the deep- 


| stirred, aérated soil so far, that they find and 


gleaned from the American Agriculturist. | 
| are parched and stunted in a drouth. 


Having a little money to invest on interest, 
he decided to deposit it in that field. 
Taking a month’s vacation from business, 
and assuming personal direction, he hired 30 
to 40 men who had just finished grading a rail- 
road. These he set to work with spades, picks, 
and crowbars, along one side of the field, and 


carry up moisture in the driest weather, 
when those growing only near the surface 


An important lesson is taught by this and 
other similar examples. If all the own- 
ers of farms through the country, excepting 
those already in high tilth and fertility, 


| would sell off enough of their land to supply 
| funds to put the remainder in the best con- 


they dug over the whole soil two feet deep, | 


picking out all stones as large as a hen’s egg. 


The larger boulders were broken up with | 
| sledge hammers or blasted, excepting adozen | 


or so that were six to ten feet through, which 
were tumbled into deep pits dug by their 


dition possible, their work would be lighter, 
and their profits from farming much greater. 
The folly of endeavoring to work too much 
land is constantly being illustrated by fail- 
ures, foreclosures, etc. Be contented with 
fewer acres, and work them thoroughly. 














































































































Mr. G. B. Dyer, Scott Co., Tenn., sends us 
a sketch of a leaf fork: The head piece 
is a */;-inch oak board, a, 5 inches wide 
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A CONVENIENT LEAF FORK. 

and 22 inches long. Tough oak prongs, b, b, 
seven in number, are fastened in */,-inch 
holes bored along the lower edge of the head 
piece. A cross piece, ¢, 1'/.-inch wide, and 
*/,-inch thick, bevelled in front, is nailed on 
the under side of the prongs, 9 inches from 
the head. Two rods connect the ends of this 
piece, d, with the top of the head-piece, to give 
the necessary strength. The fork may be 
further braced by two side pieces, e, e, which 
run from the head to near the ends of the 
outside prongs. They also help to hold the 


leaves on the fork. The handle may beastout | 


round pole, split into three parts and fast- 
ened to the head, as shown in the engraving. 





Important to all Sending Poultry to 
Market. 


New York City receives a large amount of 
poultry at all times of the year, both for its 
own consumption, and for over a million 
residents in Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
etc., which get their chief supplies in the 
Metropolitan markets. On the approach of 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas Holidays, 
the receipts are enormous. In former years 
we have given many hints to those sending 
poultry to this market, and emphasized the 
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advice that the fowls should not be drawn, 
as they are for the Boston, Providence, and | 
some other markets. But early in 1882 a | 
strong effort was made by interested parties 
to secure a law requiring poultry to be drawn | 
before sending it to market in this City. 
After much discussion, a compromise was 
effected, and the following ordinance was 
passed by the Board of Aldermen, and ap- 
proved by the Mayor, which should be ob- 
served by all sending poultry to New York : 
Section 1. That no turkeys or chickens 
be offered for sale in the City unless the 
crops of such turkeys and chickens are free 
from food or other substance and shrunken 
close to their bodies. That all fowls exposed 
for sale in violation of this ordinance shall be 
seized and condemned; such of them as shall 
be tainted shall, upon examination, be de- 
stroyed, and the rest fit for food shall be 
in the public institutions of the City. 
Sec. 2. Every person exposing for sale 





any chicken or turkey in contravention of 


so exposed for sale. Sec. 3. This ordinance 
shall take effect on the first day of Oct., 1882. 


This is much better than to require the 


poultry to be drawn, and may be complied | 


with by keeping all poultry from food for 
12 hours before killing. After October 1st, 
all sending poultry to New York should 
strictly observe this ordinance; otherwise 


they may be subjected to heavy losses, and | 


those receiving their consignments may be 
greatly damaged. Send the poultry un- 
drawn, but with empty crops, to be secured 
by 12 hours fasting before killing, as above. 





> 
A Wire Gate. 
> 

Mr. O. G. ‘Nevins, Graham Co., Kans., 
writes us: On the plains here we use wire 
fences of necessity, and, as lumber is expen- 
sive (fénce boards bringing $35 per M.), we 
even make a gate of wire. Provide two 
heavy fence posts; two stout poles for braces, 
10 feet long ; a round stick of tough wood, 5 
feet long and 2 inches through at the larger 
end ; two 1'/;-inch pins, 8 inches long, and 
3 or 4 wires 8 inches longer than the width 
of the gateway. Set the posts firmly, and 
after placing the braces outside of the gate- | 
way, attach the wires of the main fence. | 
Bore 1'/:-inch holes in that side of the post to 
which the wires are attached, and drive in | 





A WIRE GATE. 


the pins. Fasten the gate wires to the other :| 
post with staples, and attach the loose ends 
to the five-foot pole. To shut the gate, take 
this pole or gate-head and put the lower end | 
back of the lower pin, and spring the upper 
end behind the one above. If the wires are 
all of the right length they will be taut and 
firm. Two slats fastened to the gate wires 
will keep them from tangling. A short post | 
set at one side of the gateway may be found | 
convenient to hold the gate when open. | 


in Winter. 


A Supply of Parsley 
> 


Those who have a greenhouse can readily 
keep up a supply of Parsley all winter, but 
it is not difficult to do this in the kitchen 
where it is to beused. A few leaves of Pars- | 
ley used as a garnishing to a dish of cold 
meats, etc., adds much brightness to the | 
table, and Parsley is so useful in flavoring 
soups, etc., that it is worth the little trouble 
required to afford a supply through the colder 
months. Wherever there is room at a sunny 
window for pots, or a box of earth, a supply 
may be had. There are two methods of se- 
curing this: The seeds may be sown in pots 
or boxes of good soil, the sooner now the 
better. They are slow in germinating, and 
if they donot appear in four weeks one need 
not be discouraged. When well up, thin the 
plants so that they will be about three inches 
apart. As a general thing, a box is better 
than a pot, but in either case, watering and | 


| other care must be given as if it were a gera- 


nium in the parlor window. Another method | 
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| is, 
| this ordinance shall be liable to a penalty of | 
FIVE DOLLARS for each chicken or turkey | 





‘in their own homes. 
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to take up the plants that have been 
raised in the garden and set them in pots or 
boxes. In doing this, the long tap root may 
be cut off, and the outer leaves removed 
When the plants get well established, a ae 
growth will start and afford an abundance 
of leaves. After a while, these old plants 
will push up a flower stalk and cease to form 
new leaves; when they do this, they are of 
no further use. It may be well to have some 
plants raised from seed to take their places, 
Several years ago we described a beautiful 
object we saw in a friend’s greenhouse, and 
as it will, no doubt, be useful to many, we 
here give it again in brief: A small barrel, 
with its hoops well nailed, had its staveg 
bored all over with inch holes (or larger ), 
about six inches apart. Parsley was taken 
up from the garden and all the larger leaveg 
removed. A layer of soil was placcd in the 
barrel, and a root of Parsley put at each 
hole, with its top pointing outwards, with a 
few roots at the top. At the time we sawit, 
this was a perfect cylinder of green foliage, 
the leaves having grown and completely hid- 
den the barrel. If there is not room in 
the kitchen for a barrel, use a small keg, 
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A World-Wide Weed—The Canada 
Flea-bane. 


——— 

A list of the weeds which infest cultivated 
grounds in this country, would probably 
show that nine-tenths of all were originally 
introduced from abroad—were foreigners. It 
is a singular fact that as aboriginal man has 
disappeared before the European, the native 
plants have, as a general thing, disappeared 
in the face of civilization, very few native 
species remaining to annoy the cultivator. 
Hence, as a rule, the weeds we have to con- 
tend with are those which have accompanied 
the settler from abroad, and which, finding 
a new soil and climate, have often flourished 
with an aggressive vigor not known to them 

But all rules have ex- 
ceptions, and in this case we have a most 
marked one in the Canada Flea-bane ( Eri- 
geron Canadense.) As may be supposed, with 
a plant found all over the country, this has 
several common names. Belonging to a 
genus known in Europe as “ Flea-bane,” it 
seems desirable to retain that name, but in 
some localities it is known as ‘‘ Horse-weed,” 
In some Western States it is universally call- 
ed ‘* Mare’s-tail,” while at the South it is 
** Colt’s-tail,” names which the shape of the 
plant may in a measure warrant, but the 
origin of the name, ‘‘ Butter-weed,” as it is 
called in some Eastern States, is difficult to 
conjecture. In some places where it springs 
up in cleared land, we have known it to be 
called ‘‘ Fire-weed,” a name given to several 
different plants. In Pennsylvania, this, and 
some related species, are known as “ Scabi- 
ous” and ‘‘Scavish,” names also given else- 
where to other plants. Of all these names, 
we prefer ‘Canada Flea-bane,” as that has 
not been applied to any other plant. The 
genus Erigeron gets its name from the Greek 
for ‘‘ spring,” and ‘“‘old-man,” as some of the 
species bloom in early spring and have an 
abundance of whitish hairs. The genus in- 
cludes about 100 species, mainly of temper- 
ate and mountainous regions. Most of them 
have the general appearance of an Aster, and 
they are only separated from that genus by 
minute botanical characters. Some of the 
Erigerons are so showy that they are culti- 
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and least attractive is the one under notice, 
the “Canada Flea-bane.” This plant, com- 
mon as it is, does not seem to be generally 
known, at least by name, as each year 
specimens are sent to us for a name, and as 
an unusual number have come this season, 
we give an engraving of the top of the plant, 
as it usually appears, which will allow it to 
be identified. The plant is an annual, grow- 


THE CANADA FLEA-BANE (Erigeron Canadense). 


ing from a few inches to six feet or more in 
hight ; it is coarsely hairy, with long narrow 
leaves. Above, it branches more or less, and 
bears a multitude of inconspicuous heads, a 
fourth of an inch in diameter or less, each 
with from two to a dozen florets. The 
fruits (seeds) each have an abundant hairy 
tuft, (pappus,) which assists in their distri- 
bution by the wind. In this country the 
plant is found everywhere North and South, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but varying 
greatly in size with the locality. We have 
seen it in a Michigan clearing forming an 
almost impenetrable thicket, six feet or more 
high. In the arid country on our Mexican 
border (now Arizona,) we have found the 
same plant not over three inches high, bear- 
ing three or four heads, and as unlike in 
appearance to the one growing in rich soil 
as can be imagined. If we are indevted to 
other countries for most of our weeds, we 
have in part offset the obligation by sending 
them this. There is probably no country on 
the globe where the soil is cultivated into 
which this weed has not penetrated. This 
plant was known in cultivation in a botani- 
cal garden in Europe as early as 1624, and it 
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vated as ornamental plants. The coarsest | is supposed to have been distributed from 


that point. Though we have, so to speak, 
stocked the world, we still have left at home 
‘‘enough for seed.” By the road sides, in 
clearings, in fields, and in gardens, it lifts its 
unsightly head. The fact that it is an annual 
is the only thing that can be cited in its fa- 
vor. It must give way to good cultivation. 
That it is found at all of a sufficient age to 


| ripen its seeds, simply shows neglect on the 


part of the farmer or gardener. If it has 
been allowed to get large, pull it, but do not 
put it in the compost heap, where its seeds 
will surely mature and be carried out with 
the manure, but burn and make an end of it. 
It would be well if all our troublesome weeds 
could be so easily subdued as this one. 








Vernonias—Wild and Cultivated. 
<-> 


Some plants are despised by one set of cul- 
tivators and valued by another. Such is the 
case with the Vernonias, which have now 
and then been sent to us as troublesome 
weeds, to be named; yet the same plants, es- 
pecially in Europe, are valued in ornamental 
gardening. The genus Vernonia was named 
in honor of an English botanist, Vernon, who 
travelled in this country many years ago; it 
now includes nearly 400 species, mostly be- 
longing to the tropics of both hemispheres; 
about 10 of them are natives within our 
own borders. As a general thing, they are 
sturdy, perennial plants, 2 to 12 feet high, 
branching above and bearing numerous, 
rather small, thistle-like heads of flowers, 
which are purple or ros2 colored, and rarely 
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A CULTIVATED VERNONIA (Vernonia Arkansana). 
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white, with the general structure of the great 
composite family to which it belongs. The 
engraving gives the general appearance of 
the upper portion of one of these plants. 
The species is Vernonia Arkansana, which 
we have cultivated for several years. This 
and others are showy plants, which may be 
cultivated where sufficient room can be given 
them, as their rich purple flowers come in 
August, a month in which most plants forget 











to bloom. So far as gardening is concerned, 
several of the native species are much alike 
in effect, differing only in botanical charac- 
ters, and any of them may be properly in- 
troduced in a spacious garden. In good soil 
they make large clumps, six feet or more 
high, with a vigorous, robust appearance 
that is very pleasing. But we -have also to 
regard the Iron-weeds as weeds. The com- 
monest species, though named ‘*New York 
Iron-weed,” (V. Noveboracensis,) is by no 


| means local, but is found in all the Eastern 





States from Maine to Florida. It grows from 
two to eight feet high, and in flower is quite 
as showy as any, with the general appearance 
of the one figured. It is very apt to spring 
up in the farmer’s meadows, especially if they 
are at all wet, and while it is not as aggres- 
sive as some other weeds, it deprives the 
grass of a large amount of food, and should 
be eradicated. "We must reply, to those who 
ask about this, and other plants which ap- 
pear as weeds, that we know of no applica- 
tion that will kill an undesirable plant and 
not injure those that we wish to encourage. 
A little labor in grubbing out the Iron- 
weeds will keep them in proper subjection. 






























































The Common Pigeon-berry, or Poke. 
—— 


This widely-distributed plant is, during the 
spring and summer, a fine example of vigor- 
ous growth. Were it an exotic, costly to 
procure, and difficult’ to cultivate, how it 
would be valued! When the growth is com- 
pleted, and the abundant berries begin to 
ripen, the whole plant shares in the change 
from pale green to the richest crimson. 
Long before frosts are thought of, this change 
begins with the painting of the stem, and 
the coloring goes on from day to day in a 
most striking manner. No doubt all who 
live in the country know the 
Pigeon-berry, or Poke. It 
hag a large branching root, 
six inches or more through, 
from which arises a stout, 
branching, leafy stem six, 
and in rich ground, eight 
feet high. The racemes of 
greenish-white flowers are 
not showy, but these are suc- 
ceeded by graceful clusters, 
six inches or more long, of 
flattened berries, which are 
at first green, then crimson, 
and finally of the richest 
blackish-purple. When the 
fruit is ripe, the stems of the 
plant also show ripeness, and 
are beautifully striped with 
crimson, while the leaves at 
this time are of a fine yellow 
eolor, with crimson veins. 
We do not wonder that the 
Europeans esteem it as an 
ornamental plant. The fact 
that it was found to be hardy 
in a garden in Berlin was a 
few years ago quoted in all 
the horticultural journals of 
Europe. In its maturity the 
plant is suspicious, as the ber- 
ries and the root have active 
medicinal properties. Not so the young 
shoots, as they push up from the bulky root 
in spring. Taken when they first appear, 
with their undeveloped leaves, like aspara- 
gus, they are by many preferred to that 
vegetable. Served like asparagus, they are 
excellent, and whatever active principle they 
may possess is dissipated in the cooking. We 
have much respect for a lady in a Western 
State, who, having introduced the plant into 
cultivation, wrote an account of it, which we 
published in July, 1879. Like many other 
widely distributed native plants, this has 

A Number of Common Names. 
Besides ‘‘ Pigeon-berry ” and ‘‘ Poke,” it is 
known in different parts of the country 
as ‘‘Garget,” ‘‘Cancer Root,” ‘* Coeum,” 
*“*Scoke,” ‘‘Skoka,” and ‘ Pecatacelleloe.” 
This last, while it may be a common name, 
can hardly ever become a popular one. Those 
who find botanical terms difficult, will, we 
think, prefer Phytolacca decandra, the scien- 
tific name of the plant, to that. The fresh 
juice of the berries is of the richest possible 
purple, but, as many a schoolboy who has 
used it as red ink has learned to his disgust, 
it is not permanent. The attempts to fix the 
color as a dye, by the use of various mor- 
dants, have not been very successful. Over 
two centuries ago the plant was introduced 
into Portugal, and its berries were used to 
give port wine, which is naturally pale, a 
rich color. Its use in wine was prohibited 
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by royal edict, ‘‘on pain of death, as it in- 
jured the flavor.” As a consequence, port 
wine is now colored by the juice of the 
Elderberry. The root is the most active part 
of the plant, causing violent vomiting and 
purging ; as it appears to have marked nar- 
cotic properties also, it is evidently a thing 
not to be incautiously meddled with. Exter- 
nally, in the form of ointment, it has been 


found useful in skin diseases of domestic | 


animals, especially the mange in dogs, and 

for garget in cows. The stems of the plant 
Have a Peculiar Pith, 

which we have not seen mentioned in any de- 


FLOWER CLUSTER AND LEAVES 9F THE POKE OR PIGEON-BERRY. 


scription. If amature stem be cut open, the 
pith will be found as a series of disks, placed 
one upon another. Each disk consists of a 
ring of pith about a fourth of an inch high, 
across which is stretched a thin transparent 
membrane, reminding one of a miniature 
tambourine. This is only mentioned in 
the hope that some one may throw some 
light upon the reason for this peculiarity. 


<=> 


Timely Suggestions on Cider Making. 


If apples are converted into vinegar, which 
is often the most profitable use for them, 
no special care is required. The apples may 
be ground and pressed whenever conven- 
ient, and the more rapid the fermentation, 
the better. To make the best cider, the time 
for pressing the juice, and the temperature 
at which it is fermented, are of great impor- 
tance. By cider, we refer to the fermented 
juice of the apple. Apple juice is sometimes 
prevented from undergoing fermentation by 
adding Sulphite of Lime, and other chemicals. 
Unfermented apple juice isnot cider. If one 
wishes to preserve apple juice in this condi- 
tion, heat it to the boiling point, bottle, and 
then cork securely, as in canning fruits. 

The old-fashioned and picturesque cider 
press and mill have nearly disappeared, but 
several smaller and more effective machines 
have taken their places. These not only 
occupy less room, but they are so much 
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more powerful, chat they give a greater yield 
of juice. Orchardists who market the bulk 
of their fruit, find that it pays to have a por- 
table mill for the conversion of wind-falls 
and inferior apples into cider, to be made ip. 
to vinegar. One large orchardist in Indiana, 
assures us that he finds a large share of his 
profits from thus utilizing the poor fruit, 
While the best cider will make the best 
vinegar, that made of the poorest apples ig 
so much better than the whiskey vinegar 
commonly sold, that it is worth while to use 
all the apples not otherwise disposed of, in 
the form of vinegar. Each locality has its 
favorite cider apples ; those regarded as best 
ripen with the light frosts of November, 
at a season when the temperature is most 
favorable for the best product. For the 
best cider, use only sound apples; all inferior 
fruit should go into vinegar. When the 
juice is pressed, whether in the old-fashioned 
press with cheeses laid up with straw, or ina 
modern press, it will be well to strain the 
juice, as it flows from the press, by let- 
ting it run through a piece of gunny- 
bag, or a hair sieve. If not new, the barrels 
should be perfectly clean, and placed ina 
cool cellar. There are two methods of fer- 
mentation. One is to fill the barrels quite to 
the bung, and as the froth from fermentation 
runs over, keep the barrels full with some 
of the juice saved for the purpose. Whenthe 
fermentation ceases, the barrels are bunged 

tight, and allowed to remain for a while. 
The contents are then to be racked off intoa 
new or perfectly clean barrel. This barrel is 
prepared by putting into it about three gal- 
lons of cider, and burning in it a strip of 
cloth, thathas been dipped in melted brim- 
stone. The barrel after lighting the brim- 
stone should be bunged, the flame will soon 
be extinguished, when the torch is to be re- 
moved, and the barrel well shaken, that the 
cider within may absorb the fumes. The 
barrel is then to be filled from those in which 
the fermentation took place, drawing ata 
short distance above the bottom, to avoid any 
lees or sediment. Cider thus treated will 
keep a long time. Another method is to 
fit one end of a tube, bent twice at right 
angles, or curved, to the wooden bung or 
large cork. The tube may be of glass or tin, 
with its other end immersed in a cup of 
water. The gas produced by fermentation 
will escape, and no air enter. Cider fermented 
in this manner, and carefully racked off af- - 
ter the fermentation is complete, is so supe- 
rior to that made in the ordinary rough meth- 
ods, a3 to merit the name given to it by the 
Germans, of Apfel Wein. In making vine- 
gar, we have another kind of fermentation, 
and need free exposure to the atmosphere. 
Those who make vinegar on a large scale, 
and wish to work in the most rapid manner, 
have a house which they can keep heated to 
about 70° in winter.. They know how much 
old vinegar helps the change of cider into 
vinegar, hence keep up a constant drawing 
from cask to cask. This frequent change and 
exposure to the air, is also beneficial, as 1 
the addition of vinegar ‘‘ mother” to cider. 
——_—«=—— 


A Clump of Chives.—Chopped onion 


is not so desirable for flavoring potato 
| salad as the finely chopped green leaves 


of Chives. For imparting an onion-like fla- 


| vor to soups and stews, Chives are valued by 


| many. ; 
‘onion family, to be found, as a genera 


It is an old-fashioned plant of the 
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thing, only in old gardens. If one has but 
a single clump of this, it is his own fault 
if he has not always an abundance. A 
part of a clump, divided in spring into small 
tufts of a few of the tiny bulbs each, and set 
out, will multiply, and make a large mass by 
fall. The market gardeners place the Chives 
in frames, or cover them in the bed with a 
frame and sash, and thus slightly force them 
to supply the city markets in early spring. 
A supply can easily be forced in the kitchen. 
Before the ground freezes, the later the bet- 
ter, take up one or more clumps and place 
them in pots or a box—an old tomato can will 
answer, in any case using soil to fill in all 
spaces. It is a plant that starts very early in 
spring, and requires very littie heat to induce 
growth; hence a cool window will be better 
for it than a warm one. If there is much 
demand for Chives for flavoring salads, it 
will be well to have several clumps. 


eo 


The Russian Mulberry in Nebraska. 
-_> 


G. F. Clark, Gage Co., Neb., who lives near 
a colony of the Mennonites, gives us this 
account of their Mulberry tree planting : 

The Russian Mulberry was introduced into 
their European colonies by the Russian govern- 
ment for the purpose of silk culture and to 
shade and improve the land. They were com- 
pelled to buy these trees of the government— 
each landholder being obliged to plant a cer- 
tain number. After cultivating them until 
they found out their value, they voluntarily 
planted the trees very extensively, and learned 
that silk culture was not the only object in 
raising them. They found the timber very 
valuable for fence-posts, outlasting any other 
Russian timber. It was also found profitable 
for cabinet work, and one of the most desira- 
ble trees for fuel, besides it bore edible fruit 
which was marketable in Russia. When the 
Mennonites came to this country, they brought 
the seeds of this tree with them, together 
with those of several other trees, but planted 
these more extensively than all others com- 
bined. The Russian Mulberry is a very rapid 
grower. Trees, the seed of which was planted 
by the Mennonites, are now 20 feet high and 
large enough for fence-posts. They grow 
very large and bear abundant crops. The 
fruit resembles the blackberry in appear- 
ance, a large share being black, marked with 
reddish white. They vary in flavor from 
acid to sweet. The growth of this tree is like 
that of the apple tree. Many of the leaves 
have the margin with from 5 to12 lobes. The 
Mennonites use it as an ornamental hedge 
plant, it makes a beautiful fence, and will 
stand shearing as well as any tree. By some, 
this tree is regarded as the most hardy Mul- 
berry, and the best suited for silk culture in 
northern localities. The Mennonites have in- 
terested themselves in the silk business to 
some extent since they have been in this 
country, and raised some cocoons for sale. 

ee eee 

A Quick-eGrowing Vine.--For a vine 
to quickly cover a trellis or the uasightly side 
of a building, and be permanent, a grape-vine 
will often answer better than any other. One 
of the rampant growing sorts will give, be- 
sides the desired foliage, more or less fruit. 
In situations where fruit is undesirable and 
left out of question, we know of no grape- 
vine that, for its foliage only, is equal to the 
** Taylor” or ‘‘ Taylor’s Bullit.” It bears poor, 
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ragged bunches of indifferent fruit, but for | 
foliage we do not know its equal. Extremely | 


vigorous in its growth, it bears leaves of a 
handsomely cut outline and of a very dark 
green color. We have a vine of this variety 
placed against an out-building, and its lux- 
uriance and the great beauty of its foliage 
quite reconciled us to its poor crops of fruit. 





— 


Notes from the Pines. 


Te 


Many years ago I passed a couple of | 


winters in the city. The house, like most 
city houses, had that most useless of all 
rooms, a parlor, 
with the two 
regulation win- 
dows facing the 
street. What to 
place in these 
windows to 
make the house 
appear cheerful 
from the street, 
was the ques- 
tion. A happy 
thought sug- 
gested ‘‘ Ever- 
greens.” It was 
over 20 years 
ago, when some 
plants now pop- 
ular were but 
little known. 
The genus 
Retinispora (or 
‘** Retinospora,” 
as it is incor- 
rectly written 
by some,) has 
been reduced to 
Thuja, the ge- 
nus of our well 
known Arbor- 
vite. Japanese 
Arbor-vitz an- 
swers well asa 
name for these 
trees, which are 
among the most 
manageable of 





RETINISPORA LEPTOCLADA, 


| all evergreens, and which vary not only in 


shape of foliage, but in their color, to such an 
extent that acollection of the different forms 
will give a most pleasing variety. Fortunate- 
lv, I not only fixed upon evergreens for the 
window plants, but upon what were then 
known as Retinisporas. Such varieties as the 
nurseries then afforded were procured, and 
planted out in boxes of a size to fit the win- 
dows. They were of common pine, and 
had a galvanized iron tray to fit the interior. 

The room, like most city parlors, was suf- 
ficiently warmed by the furnace to prevent 
freezing, yet not too warm for the Retinis- 
poras, which were of bushy form, and all 
less than three feet high. They were planted 
closely in the boxes, to form a sort of hedge. 
The surface of the soil was covered with 
common sphagnum moss, to prevent drying 
out. These plants did good service all win- 
ter. When spring came, they were set out 
in the back yard to take their chances. They 
all did well, and the next fall were again 
placed in their boxes, and made a good 
screen for another winter. No doubt they 
could have been used in this manner for sev- 
eral winters, but we moved into the country 
after the second winter, and they were 











moved with the rest of the furniture and 
planted in the open ground, where they are yet. 
These so-called Retinisporas 

are among the most manageable of all ever- 
greens. They can be very readily raised 
from cuttings. A bit three or four inches 
long, put into sand, or very sandy soil, will 
make roots almost as certainly as a Verbena 
cutting, though it may be longer about it. 
When rooted, the plant will stand almost 
any treatment. If needed asa pot plant, pot 
it, and clip it, and it may be kept for years 
of any fancied size. If wanted for edgings, 
strike the cuttings, plant them closely in a 
row, and they may be kept along time at any 
desired hight. If an ornamental hedge is 
desired, let them grow to the required hight 
(and they grow quite rapidly), and keep them 
there by trimming. But to see them in their 
greatest beauty, they should be grown as 
isolated trees, with room to develop, when 
they will form beautiful specimens, furnish- 
ed with branches from the very base. 

While the Trees are Properly Thujas, 
they are known, and probably will long be 
recorded in the nursery catalogues as Retin- 
isporas, as that will answer as their trade 
name. They are now to be had in most nur- 
series in this country, and they appear to 
have long been favorites with the Japanese, 
who have propagated a large number of 
varieties. I have had the longest experience 
with that variety known in the catalogues as 

Retinispora plumosa aurea, 

and a brighter, more manageable evergreen 
(only it is ever yellow at the tips,) it would 
be difficult to find. A lover of plants has 
only to get a bit of this, and he can make 
what he pleases of it—a tree of 4 inches or 6 
feet high in a short time. The catalogues 
properly keep up the names of the several 
varieties, though they are all to be traced 
to two variable species, Thuja pisifera, and 
T. obtusa. The variety known as R. lepto- 
clada (slender stemmed), is a capital plant 
for out-door or pot culture. Its foliage has 
a peculiar bluish-green color, which makes a 
pleasing contrast with those varieties that 
have yellow or ‘‘ golden” tips. A number of 
conifers have their spray tipped with yellow, 
but lose it in winter. The variety known as 
plumosa aurea holds this better than most 
others, and is a capital plant to employ for 
the winter decoration of beds in the lawn 
which are to be seen from the windows. 
...-Of late the writers in English journals 
have had much to say about the greater 


Richness in the Color of Autumn Flowers, 
as compared with those of spring. No doubt 
this difference is noticeable, even in the more 
equable climate of the British Isles. With 
us the contrast is most striking. While the 
majority (not all) of our early wild flowers 
have delicate shades and tints, in autumn 
the colors are positive and glowing. At 
every hand we meet with scarlet, crimson, 
and rich purples, which prevent the all- 
pervading yellow of the Golden-rods and re- 
lated plants from being monotonous. When 
the flowers have nearly satiated us with rich 
colors, the leaves take it up, and the season 
usually ends in a “blaze of glory.” The bril- 
liant hues of our forest leaves are not due 

To Frosi, but to Ripeness. 
If one will carefully observe, he will find 
that the brightest and richest colors are as- 
sumed by the leaves of the maples and 
others long before there is even a slight frost, 
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Box for Holding Spices, 
aa 


Many steps can be saved in doing housework, by 
having the various articles required kept together, 
and nearat hand. A wooden box for holding spices, 
like the one shown in the engraving, is a most 
convenient little affair. It is large enough to hold 
ten medium sized baking powder tin cans, holding 
half a pint each. A lid is fastened on with small 
hinges, and provided with a hook for closing. 
A narrow strip of leather is tacked from the inside 
of the lid, to the inside of each end of the box, to 
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A CONVENIENT SPICE BOX. 


prevent the lid from opening too far. The name 
of the spice contained, is marked on the top of 
each can, with common white paint. The letters 
may first be drawn with a Jead-pencil, to serve as a 
guide for the brush. The outside of the box may 
be finished in any way to suit the taste. Ours is 
stained to imitate oak, with the word ‘‘ Spices,”’ in 
dark-brown on the front. To make the box more 
ornamental, a pattern may be cut out of heavy pa- 
per, and fastened to the wood with mucilage. 
After the staining has been applied, and the paper 
taken off, the pattern will look as if inlaid. The 
staining should imitate walnut orsome dark wood. 
A good design is a small group of leaves in each 
corner. The veins and a little shading may be put 
on the leaves after the paper is taken off, by 
using a small brush and the staining liquid. 
A simple border might be put around the top of 
the box and the lid. 
ee 


Foot Scrapers, or Boot Cleaners. 
oe 
Some people (men in particular,) do not pay due 
attention to the removal of dirt from their boots 
and shoes, and often walk into a kitchen or sitting 


~ 





Fig. 1.—A FOOT SCRAPER. 


room, upon a clean floor or carpet, with much mud 
and dirt adhering to their foot-gear. This may be 
prevented by placing a boot scraper or cleaner near 
the door, and in laying walks between the house 





Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 
and the barn, and other out-buildings. To aid 
those who desire to make boot cleaners, I herewith 
present several, and of sufficient variety, so that 
there need be no excuse for an absence of this 
necessary article near thedoor. Any of the forms 











secured to a piece of board one inch thick, one foot 
wide, and about two feet in length. The scrapers 
shown in figures 1, and 2, are of iron, and attached 
by screws to the bottom piece. A blacksmith can 
bend an old piece of iron into the form desired. 
Figure 3 shows a piece of hard-wood, one foot in 
length, four inches wide, and nearly one inch thick, 
with one edge made quite sharp, the whole being 
nailed firmly to the end of a piece of board. The 
plan shown in fig. 4, 
consists of two wooden 
pins one inch in diame- 
ter, firmly secured in 
holes made in the bot- 
tom board near one 
end, three inches from 
which is a bar b, either of hard-wood or of iron, 
fastened upon the pins. This form has some 
advantages, as the tops of the pins, if made flat 
and sharp, will aid ir cleaning the sides of boots. 
A mat should be provided, and in absence of any- 
thing better, a piece of old carpet will serve a most 
excellent purpose. The house-keeper may need oc- 
casionally to refer the careless members of the fam- 
ily to the foot scraper and mat. 


<-> 


Woman's Dress.—The Corset. 
—_- 

1 heard a group of children talking about corsets 
the other day, and it was easy to see the effect upon 
them of home education, or of daily example. 
Those who had seen the women about them habit- 
ually dressed with corsets, regarded such articles 
as a necessary part of a well-dressed woman’s 
wardrobe, and looked forward to wearing the same 
as a matter of course. They seemed to think they 
could not have good forms, “stylish figures,’’ 
without such mechanical aid. 

Other children, who had never seen their mother 
wearing a corset, said, ‘‘ How queer! just as if the 
natural figure was not good enough,”’ and they be- 
gan to speak of the evils of tight lacing. Their 
companions, like most women, asserted that few 
women wear their corsets very tight now-a-days, 
and that their friends in particular did not, and 
while corsets did no harm, they very muci im- 
proved the human figure. 

Corsets certainly are not worn as tight as thev 
formerly were. Fashion allows much larger waists, 
and partly to this is due the better average health of 
women now, and partly to thicker-soled shoes, and 
better covered arms and shoulders. Formerly they 
were laced in front, and foolish women drew the 
lacing as tight as possible, often asking help to in- 
crease the tension. Though fewer corsets were worn, 
there was more ‘‘ tight dressing ’’ than now, fcr the 
dress-waists were lined with the strongest, most 
unyielding material, and fitted as close as possible. 

Friends of the corset claim that it affords needed 
support to the upper part of the figure, and protec- 
tion to the lower portion from the pressure of 
bands, and the weight of skirts. But would all fe- 
male health and beauty fail, and woman remain a 
mere wreck, and monstrosity, had the corset not 
beeninvented? In Anthon’s ‘‘ Roman Antiquities,” 
we read: ‘‘ Stays for compressing the form into an 
unnatural appearance of slimness, were not known 
to the ancients, and would have been an abomination 
in their eyes.’’? Artificial support of the bust is 
rarely needed, and such support should come from 
above, rather than from below, as seemed good to 
“portly Roman dames” of old. The abdomen 
does indeed need protection from encircling bands, 
and dragging skirts. The quickest and surest way, 
is to abolish close bands and heavy skirts. The 
corset affords no real protection. It only deadens 
the sensibility by its steady pressure, and distributes 
the weight more evenly over the back, hips, etc. 
This pressure is one of the most common causes 
and aggravations of those troubles classed as “ fe- 
male weaknesses.’’ These is no need of close 
bands upon lower garments, and heavy skirts sus- 
pended from the hips. A rational style of dress 
will not include heavy skirts at all—only those that 
are short and light, and all bands may be fastened 
to rows of buttons, sewed upon the bottom of a 
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loosely fitting under-waist. Many women 
wear under-clothing arranged in this manner, 

We are offered various improved corsets, made 
with shoulder-straps, to support all weight from 
the shoulders. But the sloping shoulders of wo. 
men are not adapted to bearing heavy burdens, 
and many women refuse to wear shoulder straps, 
they prefer the equal pressure of the unsupported 
corset, weighted by skirts heavily trimmed, to sus- 
penders or straps upon the shoulders. The com- 
bination suit or ‘‘ chimeloon ’’—is the best way out 
of the difficulty—that and light plain skirts. 

The temptation to tight-lacing is not so great as 
formerly, now that corsets are fitted by measure, 
and then fastened in front with steel hooks. But 
almost every corset-wearer would tind her waist 
expanding in size, should she leave off the corset, 
and wear really loose clothing. The corset- 
steel is one of the worst features. The pressure 
upon the stomach and thus upon the nerves back 
of the stomach, results in weakness and general 
invalidism. Many corset-wearers imagine that the 
corset is a real support to the strength, because they 
feel ‘‘all gone ’’ without it. This only shows how 
much mischief the corset has already done. Their 
feelings are all unnatural. The muscles of the 
waist and abdomen have lost their native power 
through confinement. If the toggery worn in the 
shape of basques and skirts, with bands and weights, 
oppresses and torments her when the corset is re- 
moved, the toggery should certainly be reformed, 
and the muscles given a chance to recover their lost 
power. Physicians have always condemned the cor- 
set as prejudicial to health, and the best artists 
have condemned it as distorting woman’s natural 
form, and detrimental to real grace and beauty. 
But there is little hope of woman’s emancipation 
in large numbers, from these bonds, so long as 
closely fitted waists, and especially basques prevail. 


now 
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Travelling Case. 
— 

When going on even a short journey, one often 
wishes to carry some articles that may be packed 
in a small, compact dressing case, which will take 
little space in a valise or hand-bag. Travelling 
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Fig. 1.—INTERIOR OF TRAVELLING CASE. 


dressing cases of all degrees of elegance can be 
purchased, but a very convenient one may be made 
at home with little work and at small cost. The 
sase here illustrated is made of heavy linen canvas, 
lined with rubber cloth. Any other material pre- 
ferred may be used for the outside, but the lining 





Fig. 2.—THE FINISHED CASE. 


should be of rubber cloth, which is on sale gen- 
erally, and is not expensive. It is usually a light 
gray color, and is not so heavy as the oil cloth 
often used. For an intermediate lining between 
the rubber and outside canvas, drilling is weli 
suited, though any strong material may be used. 
Cut the rubber cloth and lining in pieces 12 inches 
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wide and 22 inches long, and baste them smoothly 
together. The pockets are all made of the rubber 
cloth only, and the top of each is bound with rib- 
bon before they are put on. For the side holding 
the comb, brush, and bottles, cut one piece 5 
inches deep and 10 inches long, and put this on as 
shown in the illustration, its top being within 2 
inches of the edge of the back of the case. Full 
it in at the bottom to 8 inches in length. Stitch it 
twice, to make three equal divisions.—Below this 
put a pocket 3 inches deep and 8 inches long ; di- 
vide it in the center, and provide with two flaps. 
At its side isasmall pocket, an inch deep and 4 
inches long. Above the small pocket is one for 
comb and brush, 7 inches deep and 5 inches wide. 
One inch of the five is fulled in. Put a piece 9 
inches long and 6 inches deep, with its top an inch 
from the edge of the ease, and full it in to 7 inches 
wide, and divide it into three pockets. Below this 
make a sponge pocket of a piece 4 inches deep and 
9 inches long, and a piece 4 inches deep by 16 long. 
Sew these on with its edge an inch over the brush 
pockets. Join the narrow edges of the long strip, 
and sew it to the top of the pocket and along the back 
an inch above the lower edge of the upper pocket. 
Cut eyelets in the upper edge of the strip, and in- 
sert cord for drawing up. For the clothes-brush 
pocket, cut a piece 5 inches wide by 8 long, and 
put it on to come within 3 inches of the edge of 
the case. In the 2 inches of space between the 
sides put a small pocket for scissors, and loops for 
knife and button-hook. Across each end of the 
ease sew flaps of rubber cloth, 10 by 12 inches, 
with the wrong side of the seam on the outside of 
the case. Cut button-holes in each side, and sew 
buttons on to correspond, for fastening the flap 
over the pockets. For the outside, cut the canvas 
12 inches wide and 22 long. After it has been or- 
namented around the edge with a border in cross- 
stitch, baste the two smoothly together, and bind 
around with braid ar ribbon. The handles are 
made of the canvas, and stitched on last. 





Satchel for School Books. 
a 

It often happens that children have to walk quite 
a distance to school, and they should be provided 
with a satchel for carrying books and luncheon. It 
should be large enough to hold an atlas, and have 
long straps for suspending it over the shoulder. 
To make one, cut a piece of heavy linen, or Burlap 

















A SATCHEL FOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


canvas, twenty-four inches long, and fourteen wide, 





and one fourteen inches long, and eight wide. 
Double the largest piece in the middle, and sew 
the two pieces in at the sides, as shown in the il- 
lustration. They should be fulled in at the bottom 
and astrong rubber cord run in a casing, to draw 
them at the top. Sew the other piece to the back, 
after the front has been rounded and bound with 


For those who paint, even but a little, there are 
hundreds of pretty things to be made, and one of 
the most common, is oil-painting upon common 
China floor-matting. The cutest screen we have 
seen of late, is done in black and neutral tints 


on this material. The design represents a branch 





of a tree, upon which are seated two wise-looking 
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AN ‘OWL’? PANEL WITH 


braid. Sew two buttons on the front, and two 
loops on the flap as fastenings. The straps are 
made of strips two inches wide, doubled, and 
stitched together, and fastened to the satchel with 
buttons. The seams may all be made on the right 
side, and bound with red braid, but if put on the 
wrong side, they should be over-cast, for the satchel 
does not need lining. A pattern in red wool may 
be worked in each lower corner. 





Fancy Knick-knacks, and Writing Paper. 
lies: 


Fancy-work now has such a prominent part in 
household adornment, and adds so much to the 
beauty and attractiveness of home, that few women 
can afford to neglect it. Embroidery, both in Ken- 
sington stitch, and laid work, was never more fash- 
ionable than at present, for either fall costumes 
and mantles, or for lambrequins and table scarfs, 
while it is extensively used on panels and birthday 
cards. It is exceedingly beautiful when worked 
on light satins. One that we recently saw had 
water lilies in raised work, while a back-ground of 
sky, rushes, and birds in flight, was painted in. The 
two arts—embroidery and painting—are so similar 
in their effects, that they can very well go hand 
in hand. We frequently hear complaints of the 
expensiveness of having articles stamped, but this 
has now been lessened by a device, which allows 
every one to do her own stamping at small cost. 
Handsome designs for table-cloths, piano-covers, 
or lambrequins, come printed on paper, in six-yard 
lengths, for 25 cents, while small bouquets of flow- 
ers are as low as seven or eight cents. If the paper 
is carefully basted on the cloth, and ironed with a 
hot iron, the pattern will be completely transferred. 

The English crewels are the finest,and least likely 
to fade, but are double the price of the American, 
so the Columbia crewels are the most extensively 
used, and will last fresh and bright for a long time. 
For Thanksgiving dinners, and other occasions, 
pretty little doilies, or finger-bowl napkins, 
are being outlined in cunning designs of fruit, 
flowers, or figures, on small squares of fringed 
linen. These may be done in either silk, crewels, 
or better still, the washing cottons, which come in 
exquisite shades, and it is said can be laundried 





two pieces fourteen inches long, and four wide, 


without fear of fading. 








ITS LUNAR INVITATION, 


owls, one of whom has his head bandaged up, 
while the other eyes him severely, and is supposed 
to be asking the question which is printed above— 
‘¢ Where have you been owl night ?”’ 

The prettiest dinner cards are painted in water- 
colors, and it would be well for young ladies to prac- 
tice this charming art, as so much can be done with 
it. For amateurs, there are color boxes which come 
as low as $1.25. They can be readily found and con- 
tain all the colors required, besides Chinese white, 
sepia, and four brushes. One can easily be carried in 
the pocket, aud is accompanied by full directions 
for using. The owl is evidently the favorite bird 
this season, and appears in great variety, seeming 
to have quite taken the place of the long-legged 
storks. The funny little panel of which an illus- 
tration is here given, will be found very salable at 
the fancy fairs, which will soon be held in anticipa- 
tion of the holidays. The owls are made from pea- 
nuts, the eyes being painted in with yellow and 
black, while the wings are merely two small downy 
chicken feathers, attached to the sides with muci- 
lage. A pine twig is tacked on with a few stitches 
to a note card, and on this the “‘ birds’’ are firmly 
glued, while the branch is fastened near the end 
with a bow of narrow blue and cardinal ribbon. A 
crescent moon, and any appropriate motto or sen- 
tence may be painted above the friendly “‘ owls.” 

In letter and note paper, the styles are as many 
and varied as the tastes of the people who use them. 
We would give the preference to the delicate tints, 
with a flight of birds, crescent moon, or dainty 
purple pansy, in embossed stamping, ornamenting 
one corner. The “ alligator skin,” however, is con- 
sidered very stylish. It isrough, of a light café-au- 
lait hue, and somewhat resembles parchment, but 
it divides the choice with the terra-cotta, and cadet 
blue paper, both of which stand high in favor 
with city people at the present time. 
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Canning Tomatoes.—By ‘‘C. H. D.,’’ Car- 
roll Co., Md. ‘‘Take perfectly ripe tomatoes, 
scald and remove the skins, keeping the fruit as 
whole as possible. Place in a preserving kettle, 
cover, heat up slowly, and cook until they are boil- 
ing hot all through. Put in cans or jars and cover 
tightly. Do not add any water in cooking, as a 
good tomato will of itself afford plenty of juice. 









































































The Doctor’s Talks, 
> 

I am always glad when my young friends ask 
about common things. Concerning articles in com- 
mon use, we often take no thought as to where they 
come from, or how they are prepared. ‘‘H. T. W.,”’ 
asks a question that many older persons would like 
to have answered. He says: ‘‘ We sometimes have 
cocoa for breakfast instead of coffee, is this made 
from the cocoanut? The cocoa bought at the 





Fig. 1.—BRANCH OF COCOA, WITH LEAVES, FLOWERS, AND FRUIT. 


store, is in irregular bits, like something larger that 
had been broken up, and though I have had a 
whole cocoanut, I find nothing in it like this.” 
Cocoa, and Cocoanut, 
are names in common use for two very distinct 
products. Singularly enough, neither name is cor- 
rect, and these show that slight changes in spelling 
may become established by long use, and lead to 
confusion. The cocoanut grows in tropical coun- 
tries, upon a tall kind of palm-tree. The nut is not 
now brought here in its original state so much as 
formerly. When it comes from the tree it is abouta 
foot long, and is three-sided. The outer part is a 
thick, tough, stringy husk. To save room, the 


nuts are now brought to market without the bulky 
husk. As most of you know, they are more or less 
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Fig. 3.—WHOLE SEED. 


oval, about the size of a pint pot, and have a very 
hard shel]. At one end of this shell are three 
roundish spots, one of which is soft, and easily cut 
into with a knife, while the other two are like the 
rest of the shell. It is from this soft spot that 
the germ or young tree pushes when the nut 
is planted. The shell is lined with a rather 
tough, white flesh or “‘ meat,” and in the hollow 
of this is a sweetish liquid known as the “ milk.” 
The “‘meat”’ is eaten, and used in some kinds of 
cookery; the hard shell is made into dippers, 
and ornamental boxes, while the coarse fibres of the 
outer husk is made into ropes, and the coarse but 
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strong material known as “coir matting.’? Those 
who have seen the cocoanut, no doubt recollect 
the three spots at one end. These give that end a 
strong resemblance toa monkey’s face, two of them 
answering for eyes, the other for the mouth, while 
between is a projecting portion, that will answer 
very well for a monkey’s nose. It is from this 
that the Portugese, when they first met with the 
nut, called it the coco, which in their language is the 
name for a mask. Hence the original name was 
Coco—and not Cocoa-nut. 

But usage has made it cocoa in our language, and 
so it will no doubt remain. The cocoa we use as a 
beverage, is prepared from a nut, but the 
product of a tree very different from the one 
just mentioned. When the Spaniards first 
visited Mexico, they found that the native 
Indians used a drink which they called 
cacao, made from the nuts of the Cacao- 
tree. The Spaniards introduced the nuts 
into Europe with the native name. When 
the English began to use it, strangely 
enough they in time alter- 
ed the name to cocoa, as 
they had altered the 
name “coco-nut’’ to co- 
coa-nut. We have inthese 
two products curious in- 
stances of the manner in 
which common names will 
get changed. Our cocoa- 
nut should be “ coco-nut,”’ 
and our ‘‘ cocoa,”’ the bev- 
erage, should properly be 
Cacao, but both have 
been altered to cocoa. 
With this explanation, it 
is easy to see that much 
confusion has followed, 
and ‘* H. T. W.”’ is not the 
only one who has been puz- 
zled by it...But my young 
friend wishes to know 
About Cocoa, and how 
it is Prepared for Use. 

As already stated, the 
Spaniards found the tree in 
Mexico; itis also a native of Central Amer- 
ica, generally, and of several of the West 
Indies. The tree is a small one, usually not 
over 20 feet high; it has large, pointed 
leaves, and small, rose-colored flowers, 
which are followed by a fruit or pod, 6 to 
10 inches long. Figure 1 shows a branch 
with leaves, flowers, and fruit, but all much 
smaller than the real size. The fruit when 
green looks a good deal like a cucum- 
ber; it is yellowish when ripe. It is then 
gathered and split open, and the seeds, 
which are ina sort of spongy pulp, are removed, 
The trees of the different countries vary greatly in 
the size of the fruit, and the number of the seeds ; 
while some contain only 30, others have over 100 
seeds. The engraving, fig. 2, much smailer than 
the pod itself, shows its shape, and the arrange- 
ment of the seeds, while in figs. 3 and 4 a whole 
seed, and one spiit open, of the natural size. The 
seeds are placed in boxes or in pits to ferment for 
a few days, and are then spread in the sun to dry, 
when they are ready for export. This ferment- 
ing is said to make the seeds less bitter, and to 
render them more solid. The greater share of the 
cocoa used throughout the world, is supplied by 
Trinidad, but that from Central America is regard- 
ed as the best. (If you do not know where Trini- 
dad is, stop right here, and find out from your ge- 
ography.) The botanical name of the tree is Theo- 
broma Cacao, the first or generic name being a fan- 
ciful one, given it by Linneus, and is made up 
of Greek words, meaning ‘‘ Food for the gods,”’ 
while the specific name is the Mexican Cacao. 
From the cocoa beans, or seeds, are made cocoa, 
cocoa-shells, chocolate, ete. 

Cocoa proper, is the bean which has been roasted, 
the same ascoffee. It is then broken into a coarse 


powder, and the husks being removed by a fanning 
mill, itis ready for sale, to be used in the same 
manner as coffee. 
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“THe Doctor.’ 
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Fig. 2.—FRUIT POD OF COCOA, 
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Thanksgiving Games, 


Thanksgiving is coming ! Soon the proclamations 
of the President and of all the Governors, will be 
read in all the churches, and printed in all the pa- 
pers, and there will be cheery family gatherings in 
many happy homes. Grandparents, children, and 
grandchildren, will be united around the Thanks- 
giving board. After the turkeyand pies have been 
enjoyed, followed by the nuts and raisins, the old 
folks will cluster about the fire, to tell stories, 
and recall reminiscences of ‘‘ye olden time,” 
Then it is that the boys and girls will want some 





SHOWING THE SEEDS, 


merry sports and games, and we give here a few 
plays, suitable for a Thanksgiving party. 

Where the company is large, one of the most 
amusing games that can be selected, is called 

The Silent Gypsey Band, 

For this, a head brother, and two door-keepers 
must be chosen, while the various other brothers 
and sisters form a circle, standing in perfect silence, 
neither laughing nor smiling. The leader then 
whispers to each one, some rediculous act to be 
performed, such as leading a brother round by the 
ear, blowing an imaginary feather off of a sister’s 
L.ose, turning a summersault, or anything the im- 
agination may suggest. He then raps with a cane 
upon the floor, and points to each member in turn, 
who must do whatever he has been directed, with 
perfect gravity, while if any of the company ven- 
ture to smile, giggle, or speak, he or she is imme- 
diately marched out of the room by the watchful 
door-keepers, and not allowed to return until 
quite over their merriment. As every one desires 
to see the others perform, they are generally 
anxious to come back as soon as possible, but 
another laugh will send them out again in a hurry. 
While resting from this merriment, 

**Cupid is Coming,”’ 
will be found quite entertaining. A letter must be 
chosen, and the termination ‘ing :’’ For instance, 
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we will suppose D, to have been taken. The first 
player says to the second, ‘‘Cupid is coming.”— 
‘‘ How is he coming ??’ asks the second.—‘‘ Danc- 
ing,” rejoins the first.—The second then says to the 
third, “‘ Cupid is coming.’’—‘‘ How? »—“ Drink- 
ing,’ and so the question and answer go round, 
through all the words beginning with D, and end- 
ing with “‘ing.”? Those who cannot answer the 
question on the spur of the moment, must pay a 
forfeit. Another capital game that will tax the 
memory and gravity of the youngsters, is 
**One Old Ox Opening Oysters.” 

The leader commences by saying, ‘‘ One old ox 
opening oysters,’ which each one must repeat in 
turn, with a sober face. When the first round is 
finished, the leader begins again : ‘‘ Two toads totally 
tired, trying totrot to Troy,”? and the others repeat 
in turn, each separately.—‘‘ One old ox opening oys- 
ters. Two toads totally tired,’ etc. The third is, 
“‘ Three tawny tigers tickling trout,” which must be 
added to the first two, and so on to the fourth, and 
up to the twelfth and last round, each given by the 
leader successively, and repeated by the other play- 
ers. They are as follows:—‘‘Four fat friars fanning 
afainting fly. Five fair flirts flying to France for fash- 
ions. Six Scotch salmon selling six sacks of sour-kraut. 
Seven small soldiers successfully shooting snipe. Hight 
elegant elephants embarking for Europe. Nine nimble 


‘ noblemen nibbling nonpareils. Ten tipsy tailors teasing 


a titmouse. Eleven early carwigs eagerly eating eggs, 
and Twelve twittering tomtits on the top of a tall totter- 
ing tree.”’—Any mistake in repeating this legend, or 
departure from gravity—is punished by a forfeit. 





Our Puzzle Box. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

A cluster of islands in the Pacific Ocean went 
shopping one day : She bought a peak of the Rocky 
Mountains to wear on her head—a string of is- 
lands in the Pacific, for her neck—a cloak of 
some islands in the northern part of Lake Michigan 
—shoes made of a —* in Africa—and some 
furs of a cape in Florida. When she came out of 
the store, a cape on the coast of Virginia asked her 
to ride home with him. The air wasa country in 
South America, so he wrapped her up in a city of 
New York--and they rode on through a lake 
in British America. As they were going along, a 
river in Illinois peeped out at them from its hole 
—a country in Europe flew over their heads—a 
river in Wisconsin howled at them—a big black 
Jake in British America ran after them and growled 
—and they thought they heard the bay in France 
roar. They were in a great cape of North Carolina 
—to add to their terror, the island off the coast of 
Scotland grew cloudy—and they heard a clap of a 
bay in Michigan. Soon, however, they came out 
of the lake in British America—the island off the 
coast of Scotland became a cape south cf 
Ireland — the mountains of Africa shone — and 
they reached home, and said a cape south 
of Greenland, without any other adventure. 

RIDDLE. 
Five hundred begins it, five hundred ends it, 
Five in the middle is seen, 
The first of all figures, 
The first of all letters, 
Take up their station between. 

Join these together, a word they will bring, 
It will give you the name of an ancient king. 
CHARADE. 

With sighs in every breeze that murmers, 

And peace in every shade that falls, 
My first with slowly fading moments, 
Brings sweet forgetfulness to all. 
My next with final letter doubled, 
Gives sweet repose to those who rove, 
And shields them from my third, that wildly 
Moans o’er the sea and sky above. 
The full notes of my whole seem floating 
In cadence sweet on every breeze, 
And care-worn souls are soothed in slumber, 
And wild winds sleep among the trees. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 1. 

My first is in milk, but not in butter. 

My second is in flirt, but not in flutter. 

My third’s not in mitten, though found iu glove. 

My fourth’s in devotion, but not in love. — 

My fifth is in hope, but not in despair. 

My Sixth is in bruin, but not in bear. 

I know the world cries, ‘O, what’s ina name?” 

But my whole was surely a poet of fame. 

b NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 2. 

I had just retired to my 5, 6, 3, when my 5, 2, 3, 
whom we call 3, 4, 8, jumped on my dressing table, 
and caused my 1, 6, 7, 8, to fall upon the 7, 2, 3. 
I visited my whole in Rome, Aunt Iba. 








A Family of “Silk” Worms. 


—>—— 

As soon as the cold of autumn disrobes the trees 
and shrubs of their foliage, it had been the custom 
of my family to gather the cocoons of several va- 
rieties of moths. One year, in removing the little 
dry eggs of one of the most beautiful of our moths 
that had been deposited about, it occurred to 
me that, by taking care, early caterpillars might be 
raised. So the following fall I gathered one hun- 
dred cocoons. They were placed in a drawer ina 
cool room, and the last week in May removed from 
the drawer and arranged in various places. Havy- 
ing then only the limited space of a sitting-room 
and bedroom, I placed them on mantel shelves and 
tables, and those that had been gatnered on twigs, 
over pictures and in vases. During the next ten 
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fed upon the elder leaves were larger and more 
vigorous than the rest, all were fed on these 
leaves and became large and strong. 

Two weeks after placing the caterpillars on the 
branches, (outside my window,) a severe shower 
of hail stones fell and the caterpillars curled up 
into ball shape, and seemed unable to move. They 
remained in this condition for two hours, and fear= 
ing they would die, I made a fire in my sitting- 
room and brought themin. As soon as they felt 
the warm atmosphere, they began to creep about 
and eat as usual. They ate incessantly, and so 
loud a noise do they make with their horny jaws 
that they can be heard all over a room. They be- 
gin at the margin of a leaf and cut transversly. 

On Sept. Ist, I had over 100 full-grown caterpil- 
lars, measuring from 3 to4inchesin length. I sent 


A MOTH, CATERPILLAR, AND COCOON OF THE ‘‘SILK’’ WORM. 


days seventy-five perfect moths appeared. The 
moths were quiet during the day, but at night they 
often awakened me by beating against my face. 

They deposited eggs every where, in masses gen- 
erally, but here and there two or three were found 
together. They were about as large as the head of 
a toilet pin, slightly oblong in shape, and of yellow- 
white color, tinted with pink. When first deposit- 
ed, they could be pierced with a needle, but after 
two or three hours they became hard. A great 
number of eggs were attached to two wooden knit- 
ting-needles, some to a curtain tassel, more to a 
dried ‘‘Sea-fan ”’ (Gorgonio,) that ornamented the 
mantel, and great numbers to parts of furniture, ete. 

The ‘Sea-fan,” knitting-needles, and tassel, I 
placed in a wooden box, and that the eggs might 
have sun and dew, deposited the whole on a ledge 
outside my window. On several warm days I 
sprinkled them with water, and at the end of about 
twelve days, hundreds of tiny black caterpillars 
appeared. They were about one-eighth inch jong, 
and wriggled and twisted continually. Wishing 
to experiment, I had gathered currant, maple, elder 
and grape-vine leaves. A carpenter had made for 
me four wooden boxes, about twenty-four inches 
long, twelve inches wide, and twelve inches deep, 
with a little door in the back of each. I tacked 
fine gauze over the tops, placed fresh earth in the 
bottoms, and covered it in each box with one vari- 
ety of leaves. Ithen gathered the little caterpil- 
lars very carefully with a turkey feather, and placed 
about forty in a box. At the end of two weeks 
they were 11¢ inch long, and as large round as a 
slate pencil. At this stage, the caterpillars had 
changed in color toa light green. As those that 








several specimens to friends by mail, ina perforated 
tin spice box, with green elder leaves, and they all 
arrived in good condition, and spun perfect cocoons. 
The first week in September, they began to move 
restlessly about, and I knew they were looking for 
a place to spin. They wound themselves round and 
round with a white silken thread, and after a few 
hours were hidden from view. The outer portion of 
the casing is made first, so that the after arrange- 
ment of the soft inside filling is not to be seen. 
When the outside of one particular cocoon was 
finished, I cut a hole in it about the size of a pea 
with scissors. I was much surprised to see the cat- 
erpillar cease his work inside and spin over the aper- 
ture until it was completely sealed up. I repeated 
this operation six times, and six times did it patient- 
ly repairthe damages. At first the cocoons are pure 
white and of beautiful silken texture, but after a 
few days they assume a delicate light-brown color. 
Those exposed to the weather become very dark- 
brown,and are rough and stiff,like parchment. Some 
of the caterpillars spun upon the elder twigs I had 
placed for them, others in the corners of the boxes, 
two under a table, one in a slipper, and another in 
the sleeve of a dress that was hanging in a closet. 
Two of the caterpillars strayed from me and 
spun their cocoons on the branch of a shrub that 
grew near my window. [ left them there for 
the winter, and took them in in May, brown and 
weather beaten. The engraving represents one of 
them, with the moth, soon after emerging. They 
creep about the outside of the cocoon for a time, 
with damp, drooping wings, and their beautiful 
bronze coloring, with the red and white markings, 
are then seen to the best advantage. Aunt Ipa, 


















































the Thanksgiving when safe on the other side of the fence, had 


ow Jamie Spoiled 
How P shaken his fist at the blustering fowl, and shouted, 


Dinner. ‘just wait until Thanksgiving old fellow, and I will 
AGNES CARR. have my revenge !”’ 
> ’ Therefore it was somewhat of a blow on Thanks- 


The zreat New England holiday, Thanksgiving, 
was at hand! that day sacred to roast turkey, and 


giving morning, when he had taken refuge in the 
store-room, to escape being dragged off to church, 
to be discovered as the last bell was ringing, hidden 


0D behind the flour barrel, making way with the 

WSS. | choicest pie of all the lot—the one that was to turn 
W ae ; . 

ws the parson’s wife green with envy—and to be in- 








TESS formed that, “if he could’nt go to meetin’, on 
ule) Thanksgivin’, he could’nt eat any of the dinner.” 
In vain he pleaded and shouted ; his mother gazed 

upon the ruin of her master-piece, and remained 
like adamant. ‘‘She shall be sorry!’’ muttered 
Jamie, as Mr. and Mrs. Pringle finally departed for 
the sanctuary, and he set his fertile brain to work 
to devise sundry means of torment. Aunt Dolly, 
the colored cook, was busy in the kitchen, and had 
no time to watch “massa Jamie,” who improved 
his opportunity by emptying the contents of the 
sugar bowl into the chicken-pie, investigating the 





pumpkin pie, 
when every 
* good American 
is called upon 
to return 
thanks for the 
bountiful gifts of | 
the harvest, and | 
gather his chil- 
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duck, and finding it tender and good, the pargop 
concluded to take the other. Over went the bird, 
when to the farmer’s dismay, no other wing appear- 
ed. ‘Where is it?’ he gasped, while Mrs. Green. 
leaf shook with suppressed laughter, as she ob. 
served, ‘‘ It seems the Pringle fowls are all either 
maimed or missing,” while the hostess longed for 
the floor to open and hide her confusion, “ Those 
doughnuts look tempting,’’ remarked the parson, 
helping himself, when suddenly one slipped through 
his fingers, and went flying into the air, it being the 
top cake, to which Jamie had fastened an almost 
invisible line, and now twitched quickly away, 

“‘ The dinner is bewitched ! ’ exclaimed the par- 
son, rising in indignation, ‘‘but we did not come 
here to be made fun of!”—“It really is very 
strange,’”? said Mrs. Pringle, ‘‘but I am sure that 
bad boy of 
mine is at the 
bottom of it.”’ 
— “Take a 
glass of ci- 



















dren and grand- 
children around 
the festive board. 
T’is a happy, home- 
like time to all ex- 
cept those unfortunate 
barn-yard families, the chickens, ducks, and tur- 
keys, which at this season are slaughtered by 
thousands—a sort of burnt sacrifice to the memory 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

For weeks beforehand, Mrs. Pringle had been 
rolling, stirring, and chopping, in preparation for 
the grand event; for in addition to her own family, 
she had invited the Parson and his wife to dinner, 
and the former was as fond of good turkey as his 
parishioners, and why should he not be? while 
the latter was celebrated as a house-keeper for 
miles around. So Mrs. Pringle felt considerable 
pride in having her Thanksgiving feast as perfect 








as possible, and awoke on the morning of the last 
Thursday of November, with the conviction that it 
was to be a day of triumph. She was sure no 
pantry in the country could display a more tempt- 
ing array of cakes and pies, and no housewife boast a 
larger or plumper turkey than ‘‘ Mr. Gobbler,’’ who 
two days before had lost his haughty head upon 
the chopping block. | 
But alas! she had counted without her host, or | 
rather without Jamie, that incorrigible small boy, 
who always seemed to play the part of Puck in the | 
otherwise well-regulated Pringle household. 





interior of 
sundry cakes 
and tarts,and 
finally took a light lunch off of the left wing of 
the roasted duck. 

Service and sermon over, the Pringle family re- 
turned, accompanied by parson Greenleaf and his 
wife, and it was a sight for hungry souls, to see 
Mrs. Pringle bustling about, scolding Aunt Dolly, 
and finally marshalling her family and friends to 
seats at her hospitable table. 

The blessing had been asked, and parson Green- 
| leaf was rubbing his hands with satisfaction, as the 
| dooropened to admit Aunt Dolly, bearing aloft a 

huge trencher, on which reposed the brown and 
steaming Gobbler. Mrs. Pringle’s face fairly 
beamed, when suddenly Aunt Dolly tripped 
on the threshold. Away flew the turkey in 

one direction, the platter in another, 






























i while the poor old woman fell head- 
| long to the floor, not having observed 
fi} * : * 

{ the string which naughty Jamie—who 


was snugly ensconsed under the table, 
enjoying the fun—had fastened across 
the door-way, and which was now 
snapped asunder, and quickly drawn 
away. With ascream, all started to 
their feet, while Towser, the watch- 
dog, made a dash from a 
distant corner, seized the 
bird, and before any one 
could stop him, was off 
with his Thanksgiving din- 
ner. Without a turkey, 
the feast was shorn of half its 
glory. The discomfitted cook 
returned mournfully to her 
kitchen, and farmer Pringle 
found it hard work to satisfy his hungry guests 
with chicken-pie, for it proved too sweet to be 
eaten, while the cranberries had been too plenti- 
fully salted to be palatable. At length, in despair, 
Mrs. Greenleaf said she would try a wing of the 


JAMIE BEHIND THE FLOUR BARREL. 


For months he had watched the round yellow 
pumpkins turning more and more golden in the 
sun, and longed for the time when they should be 
transformed into pies, and many a time he had 
been obliged to flee from the wrath of Gobbler, and 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE DOG AND THE DIN 





NER. 
farmer soothingly, ‘‘ that Iam sure is all right.”— 
The parson benignly condescended to do so, and 
raised the tumbler to his lips, but set it down again 
inahurry. ‘Molasses and water! Come, May, we 
have had enough of this.”” Tucking his wife’s hand 
ander his arm, they departed, leaving Mrs. Pringle 
| in hysterics, while her enraged husband discovered 
and dragged from beneath the table, the author of 
all this mischief, and invited him to a secret con- 
ference in the barn, from whence he emerged very 
repentant, with swollen eyes, and tear-stained face. 


| 





AUNT DOLLY TRIPPED IN THE DOORWAY. 


His dreams that night were disturbed by a vision 
of “ Mr. Gobbler,” grown to unwonted proportions, 
and brandishing a huge horse-whip. The next day 
Jamie was obliged to eat humble-pie, and beg 
the pardon of the good parson and his wie 
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A Bit of Greenery in Winter. 
Se 
However desirable it may be to have flowers in 
the dwelling in winter, they are not within the cir- 
cumstances of every one. The house may not be 
suitable, the hands too busy to allow of even a little 
care to be given to flowers, or one may live where the 
plants can only be procured with great difficulty. It 


is wonderful what a few green leaves will do inen- | 


livening an otherwise cheerless room, and green of 
some kind is within the reach of almost every one. 
If living where flower-pots are unknown, then use 
something else. Old fruit or tomato cans may be cov- 
ered with some inconspicuous material, and answer 
well. Convert some kind of a dish into a basket to 
hang in the window. One of the best baskets we 
have seen was an antiquated wire ox-muzzle, lined 
with moss. As to the plants, of course one must 
rely upon the wild ones, If there is a cranberry 
bog within reach, a clump of vines filled with fruit, 
makes a charming object. The little shrub com- 
mon in such bogs, known as Leather-leaf (Cassan- 
dra,) will bloom if the stems are kept in water orin 
wet moss, as well as rooted plants. Another bog- 
plant, the Side-saddle Flower, or Pitcher-plant (Sar- 

. racenia,) is very pleasing. <A large plant will flour- 
ish finely in a bowl of wet moss, or in wet sand. In 
moist woods the little Partridge-berry, or Twin- 
berry (Vitchella,) forms dense mats of green, stud- 
ded with coral-like berries, A plate or saucer filled 
with this, makes as bright a table ornament as one 
need have. Indeed, there are few localities that do 
not afford some plant which may serve as a bit of 
green in winter for the eye to rest upon. If the 
room is kept warm enough at night, a sweet-potato 
placed part of its length in water, will give a luxu- 
riant vine of richest green. Then there is the large 
end ofa carrot to be converted into a hanging-bas- 
ket. Scoop out a cavity, and hang the carrot top 
downwards, keeping the hollow filled with water. 
If nothing better can be Gone, place some heads of 
wheat in water, until the grain sprouts. If no 
wheat is to be had, a saucerof sand, or one filled 
with cotton or moss, in either case kept wet, may 
be sown with grass-seed, or flax-séed, and as the 
tiny plants appear, the children will find something 
in their development to daily interest them. 





Nervous Exhaustion. 
SA 

The natural cure for disease from over-work is 
rest, but here a great mistake is sometimes made. 
When a person is tired out or exhausted by too 
much physical labor of any kind, we do not say, 
“You have worked your muscles too exclusively ; 
you should have given more of your vital energy 
to mental work, and to restore the equilibrium you 
must immediately take up some mental work. 
Rest yourself from a hard day’s labor at hay- 
making, or washing, by an  hour’s work at 
mathematics.’> The very tired man or woman does 
not care even to read, but inclines to seek entire 
rest, perfect laziness, or ‘* balmy sleep,’ until the 
strength recuperates. It is quite as unreasonable 
to urge physical exercise upon a person whose 
brain is really tired with labor. Leta little rest 
intervene. The general health is best maintained 
by a proper intermingling of physical and mental 
exercise, but perfect health requires some hours of 
perfect rest in every twenty-four, and some time 
for simple recreation, or what children call play. 

Sometimes what we call ‘laziness’ ought to be 
allowed. A child (or a man) who grows fat and 
lazy from over-feeding, should be put vpon a 
plainer diet and urged to exercise. But those who 
grow languid and have little appetite from nervous 
exhaustion, ought to be carefully nourished by nu- 
tritious food of easy digestion (since the digestive 
organs are probably in a weak condition), and al- 
lowed to rest and gather up strength before being 
called upon to expend it. No stimulants will 


afford any real help. They call out the strength 
temporarily, and make one feel strong while the 
influence 
strength, 


lasts, but this is only wasting the 
One may live for a time upon stimu- 
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lants, and appear to be helped by them, but only 
genuine nourishment really builds up the strength. 
Food alone, however good, cannot cure nervous 
exhaustion. Pure air, sunlight (all of this that one 
can get and endure), cleanliness, warm, easy cloth- 
ing, und restful surroundings, are all essential, and 
these natural agencies alone will effect a cure in 
almost every case if taken in time, while the 
case is curable. The food taken should be real 
nourishment, not simply the pretty little invalid’s 
dishes, made up of delicate starches and flavorings, 
that one often sees recommended by ignorance. 
Starch has nothing for the brain and nerves, and 
for this reason white bread is very poor food. 
Flour should be used that contains all of the gluten 
of the wheat. The ‘‘ entire wheat flour” is recom- 
mended by physicians as the best. Oat-meal, good 
milk, eggs, beef, and the best fruits and vegeta- 
bles, all help to build up strength. Pure air night 
and day are needed, and the time should be spent 
out of doors as much as possible. 

For those who are only beginning to suffer from 
nervous exhaustion, light gardening and other 
employment may be useful. Those who are much 
worn down with brain labor, had better not try any- 
thing at first more laborious than riding, as walk- 
ing wearies an already tired brain. There is no 
more healthful and enjoyable exercise than light 
horseback riding; it brings many muscles into 
play, diverting the mind, and gives tone to both 
mind and body. ‘Diet and Quiet’’ are among 
the best of our physicians. 
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Notes from a Southern Home. 
eee 

My Corner.—Every woman, I suppose, has her 
“corner”? in one of the many different apartments 
in a house containing a large family. I sit in mine 
asI write. It does not look as if some fairy wand 
had lately touched its furniture. It is simply a 
deep bay-window, with shades all raised, for I do 
not believe that there can be bealth where there is 
not light and a reasonable amount of sun. There 
is an abundance of flowers in my corner; not 
rare exotics; indeed some are only wild flowers. 


FLOWER MANAGEMENT.—My flowers need but 
little care. I use home-made trays to keep from 
the floor the water which drips through the boxes 
in which [ usually keep them. One of the 
boys made the frames. To be large enough to 
catch the drip from half a dozen boxes of flowers, 
each a foot square, I have a frame 14 by 75 inches, 
or two frames 14 by 38 inches. I always have the 
frames a little larger than the boxes over them. 
These frames, which are an inch deep, are covered 
with stout oil-cloth, and when finished, are like an 
oil-cloth waiter. Set aframe on the floor, and place 
the stand for the flowers, etc., on it. Boxes are more 
durable, and, if neatly made, even prettier than 
the earthenware we buy. I have to destroy grubs, 
ete., in the soil of my flower-boxes. 
piece of lime, and then add an abundance of water. 


After standing a day or so, pour off the clear water | 
| and use it upon the earth infested, but do not 


sprinkle the plants themselves. 


FEATHER FLOWERS.—Just now is the season for 
Grosbeaks. The boys, on their return from gun- 
ning, have brought me the birds, and I picked them 
myself, as the delicate gray of the feathers struck 
my faney. I selected all I wanted, being careful 


not to let them get damp. Now I have half 
completed a wreath, about a foot inglength. To 


make a flower, of course the number of feathers 
depends on the size and kind of flower desired. 
In making a flower with a single row of petals, I 
arrange the feathers between my thumb and finger 


| until they suit my ideas—until they form a perfect 


flower ; then I run a piece of wire about two inches 
long up through the quills of the feathers, that ap- 
pear below the fingers, then wrap the stems—the 
wire being in the center—just while I hold them. 
Green or brown silk will answer, but silk the color 
of the feathers is more tastefui. In gray, the darkest 
shade is used as leaves, and a pretty contrast is 
made when the lightest is employed for the petals. 





| sugar, 
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CHILDREN’S UNDER-GARMENTs.—I think there 
would be less indigestion and restlessness among 
growing children, if they were supplied with 
proper clothing and food. Over-careful parents 
persist in housing their cliildren, building them up 
on stimulants, ete., treating them generally like 
hot-house plants, when really all they require is 
the ordinary care you would give any other grow- 
ing animal. Of course it will be understoud that 
I am speaking from a physical point entirely. 
Children, to be healthy, must have fresh air and 


all the exercise they can get, properly cooked food, 


with little or no grease used in preparation, espe- 
cially in this southern climate. Cotton-seed oil is 
a good—in that it is more wholesome—substitute 
for lard and other animal fats. Exercise both de- 
velops children’s muscles, and hardens them, and 
prevents that unhealthful flabbiness so often met 
with. A child should wear nothing in the least 
tight or heavy around the waist. To prevent this, 
and still not burden the child with an unnecessary 
amount of clothing, I have made this week sets of 
(I suppose we may call them) supporters. They are 
made with straps short enough to allow the weight 
of the garments to be borne by the shoulders only. 


CHILDREN’S DrINK.—I find that in such weather 
as we have in the South, the quantity of water 
children would drink to quench their thirst would 
be very unwholesome, so I keep Jemons prepared 
in this way: roll well a half dozen lemons at a 
time, slice thinly with a very sharp knife, so that 
no juice is extracted in cutting. Put a layer of 
slices half-inch thick in a wide-mouthed jar (stone- 
china keeps coolest), then sprinkle liberally with 
In this way go on until the jar is filled. If 
ice is handy, place a piece in the mouth of the 
jar, and set it ina cool place. A piece or two and 
a, spoonful of juice is all that is needed in a glass 
of water. Sometimes the children take a glass of 
milk before going to bed. SouTHERN Home, 
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Keep Out the Cold Air. 


<i 


It is much better to have the ventilation of our 
dwellings under control than to have a constant 
inpouring of air, no matter how cold it may be. 
The windows, especially in houses built as cheaply 
as possible, let in all around (and particularly where 
the two sashes meet,) an astonishing amount of 
air, so much that in severe weather it is almost im- 
possible to make the room comfortably warm. By 
checking this inflow of cold air from without, the 
same amount of fuel that before failed to make the 
room warm enough, will be so much more effective 
that considerably less coal or wood will be burned. 
‘‘ Weather strips” of various kinds have been in- 
vented to be used around windows and doors for 


| the purpose to which we have referred. The essen- 


tial part of these is a narrow strip of rather stiff 
India-rubber fabric, attached to a strip of wood or 
metal, which may be fastened to the window in 
such a manner that the rubber will cover the cracks 
between the sashes and the frames, and elsewhere. 
Those strips are very useful, but are uot to be had 
in all places; besides, while not very costly, they 
involve an outlay which many would gladly avoid. 
Before the rubber strips were introduced, woollen 
ones were in common use. The material known 
as “‘list’’ or ‘listing,’ the marginal strips being 
woven on broadcloth and other goods, is convenient, 
and costs little or nothing. This material is not 
obtainable everywhere, nor is it the best substitute 
for the window strips. By pasting strips of paper 
around the sashes the current of air can be kept 
out quite as completely as by any other method. 
Brown paper will answer as well as any, and if the 
job be neatly done, it will not be unsightly. When 
no longer needed, the paper may be pulled off after 
it has been wetted with warm water. One sash in 
each room should be left for necessary ventilation, 
and some movable strip, such as lath, covered with 
cloth, provided to close its cracks if necessary. A 
strip of board or plank, covered with some fabric, 
to be used to close the crack at the bottom of each 
door, will be found very usefal. 
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Keeping Forest-Tree Seeds. 


It is pleasant to note that each autumn brings an 
increasing number of inquiries as to the preserva- 
tion of the seeds of forest trees, as it indicates a 
growing interest in tree planting. 
our native trees are not likely to be injured by cold. 
Heat, on the other hand, and consequent dryness, 
soon destroys their vitality, and after a few days 
exposure toa dry atmosphere they could not be 
made to germinate. When a nut or other seed 
drops in the woods, it falls upon dead foliage by 
which it is soon covered, and it remains in a bed 
of damp leaves throughout the winter. In preserv- 
ing seeds we have only to imitate as closely as may 
be the natural method. Where the quantity is not 
large, the seeds may be mixed with an equal bulk 
of sand, and kept cool. It is better for those with 
hard shells to be exposed to the alternations of 
freezing and thawing, hence the box or keg con 
taining them may 
be completely ex- 
posed to the 
weather. Where 
large quantities of 
walnuts, hickory- 
nuts, chestnuts, or 
other large seeds 
are to be kept, a 
jess troublesome 
and expensive 
method is follow- 
ed. The nuts are 
placed in heaps of 
five or six bush- 
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put in water to soak afew days; these are then ur- 
rauged in the vase, with water, which is to be 
changed twice a week, and placed in a cool room. 
The whole becomes, by the germination of the 
wheat, a mass of fine green, and remains so ali win- 


The seeds of | ter; if the growth becomes lanky, trim with scis- 


sors. As one gets a few flowers, they may be 

arranged in the green, and without flowers it is a 

pleasing object in winter, and one of those inex- 

pensive household decorations that can be very 

readily adopted in the families of most farmers. 
—=_-— 


Camp Life in Florida. 


Our artist here presents us some original illus- 
trations of out-door life in Florida during Novem- 
ber. If any of our readers are troubled with 
bronchial complaints or with weak lungs, we ad- 
vise them to go there for the winter months, in 
staying in the cold climate 


preference to 
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[ NovEMBER, 

chased. The husks were slit into strips shied 
half an inch wide by drawing them over points or 
blades fixed ina block. Husks splitin this manner 
make excellent cushious for farm wagons, Theiruge 
to braid into horse collars, and into door mats is wey] 
known in sowe localities. Door mats are made of 
two kinds ; in one the braid is made smooth in the 
ordinary manner and sewed with very strong thread, 
making both sides alike. In the other a doubleg 
husk is woven into the braid, leaving the ends 
projecting upon one side. When a braid of this 
kind is sewed, the projecting husks form a mat 
like a coarse brush. The ends of the doubled 
husks are to be clipped off evenly. This forms a 
most serviceable mat. A mud-mat for the back- 
door is made of a board or plank of convenient 
size, nailing cleats at the ends to prevent splitting, 
and boring numerous inch holes in it. A tight 
roll of coarse husks is placed in each hole and 
made fast by driving a wooden peg into the center 
of each. The ends 
of the husks ure 
then clipped and 
the mat is finish- 
ed. Those who 
are fond of mak- 
ing useful and 
fancy articles will 
find the inner 
husks a beautiful 
and easily worked 
material. These 
should be selected 
as soon as the corn 
is husked and as- 
sorted according 








els and then com- 





to their thickness; 





pletely ccvered 








with turf. The 
sods should be 
neatly matched 
and no opening 
left. Lf these sods 
are not readily pro- 
cured, the heaps 
may be first cov- 
ered with wild 
hay, straw,or with 
leaves, and then a 
few inches of 
earth is to be put 
on and neatly fin- 
ished in order to 
shed rain. Some 
seeds, the various 
Thorns for exam- 
ple, can not be 
made to germinate 
the first year, but 
the plants will 
come up freely in 
the spring of the 
following year. Instead of sowing such seeds and 
allowing the ground to lie idle, or what is worse, 
grow a crop of weeds, the end may be readily ac- 
complished by what is called ‘ stratification.”’ This 
consists in making alternate strata of seeds and 
earth, thus forming a square heap with steep sides. 
The seeds are left in the heap until the time for 
sowing in the second spring, when they are sifted 
out and sown at once. In our climate, such a heap 
might become too dry and thus spoil the seeds; a 
better method is to mix soil and seeds in a box or 
other receptacle, and bury the whole in a conven- 
ient place. Small quantities of seed may be treat- 
ed im the same manner, by using a flower-pot. 
oe 

Flower Wases for Winter.—The most eco- 
nomical disposal of a few cut flowers in winter, is to 
distribute them thinly through some basis of green, 
and thus mak» each flower, even the smallest, look 
at its best in its green setting. Last month we 
gavea method of doing this in a vase prepared 
with fresh moss (sphagnum) and ivy. A correspon 
dent of « Gardening Illustrated ” (England), gives 
another, which he 1s so far from Engtish as to call 
a ‘wrinkle.’ A handful of wheat-cars (we should 


a 


say heads of wheat), cut at the proper length, are 





IN FLORIDA. 


WINTER CAMP LIFE 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the North. The expenses to and fro are not 
large. You ean find board at moderate rates 
all through the State. But better still, you 


can erect your own Cabin, or your own Tent, 
and live very cheaply, shooting your game, which is 
plentiful, and liberally supply your table. You will 
want to take a few cooking utensils, and other 
things pertaining to camp life. We know of fami- 
lies who have gone to Florida for the cold weather, 
and spent the entire winter months camping out at 
aless cost than their house rent would be at home. 





Saving the Corn Husks. 


The epithet ‘‘not worth shucks ” probably came 
into use before shucks or husks of corn had a 
market value. In some of the southern cities are 
establishments which purchase immense quanti- 
ties and convert them into material for upholster- 
ers, who use it for filling mattresses, and in whole 
or in part for stuffing chairs, lounges, etc. There 
are a number of domestic uses to which they may 
be put, and a stock cf them should be secured be- 
fore they have been injured by exposure to the 
weather. We have seen beds made on the farm 
vastly better than any husk-bed that can be pur 





those found next 
to the ear are very 
soft and delicate 
and should be 
kept for the finest 
work. When want- 
ed for braiding 
they can be made 
pliable by damp- 
ening, and used 
whole or split, ac- 
cording to the size 
of braid. Those 
who are skilled in 
braiding can make 
various kinds, but 
the novice must 
begin with the 
common three- 
strand braid, tak- 
ing care as one 
husk is nearly 
used up to slip 
under another so 
that the braiding may be continuous. Such braid 
may be made up into beautiful and serviceable 
table mats, baskets of various kinds, slippers, ete. 
No doubt the finer husks could be made into a 
braid suitable for excellent summer hats. 
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Harvesting the Roots.—Beets and mangels 
are protected from the light early frosts by their 
broad leaves; but as soon as the leaves droop, and 
the plants have finished their growth, the roots 
should be dug. It is often a great saving of labor 
to loosen the roots with a subsoil plow, running it 
close to one side of the row. It is objectionable 
to store large quantities of roots in the house cel- 
lar, as the foul gases rise, making the air unhealth- 
ful. They may be stored in pits, in a ary place. 
First throw up the roots in heaps, and cover with 
straw and a layer of boards. Earth is thrown up: 
on the boards with the exception of the extreme 
top, which is left for ventilation. Enough earth 
should be used to make the interior of the pit 
frost proof. But unless the heaps are on high, ary 
ground, it is important to cut pretty deep trenches 
around them, with outlets to carry off any ¢& 
cess of water that may be in the soil. 
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1882. [For Advertising Rates see Page 516.] 


25 cents to Strawbridge & 
ivery lady should send 25 cen , 
oie Philjadelphia, and receive their Fashion Quarterly 
for 6mos. 1,000 illustrations and 4 pages new music each 
issue. 


E CURATE WATCH. Stem Winder. Stem Sette. 
Bt * Warranted. Thousands sold and no complaints. 
Circulars free. Price #10, de ‘livered free at your nearest 
express Office on rece ipt of price. If our watch was not as 
represented, the “Agric ulturist’” would not publish this ad- 
vertisement. CU MMINGS & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York 








ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


Jewelry, Silverware, retailed at wholesale 
rates, Illustrated Price List free. 
. KENNEDY, P. O. Box 850, N. Y. 











ps tt lc alTaienaaletel iteatinccetien Rohl 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. MARKS’ PATENTS. ! 












With Rubber hands and feet. The most simple, 
durable, and useful, Of world-wide fame. In 
practical use in all civilized nations. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Manufacturer. Also Rolling and In- 
valid Chairs oe —. ——— 
Pamphlet of 130 pages, giving fu 
a tion, sent free. A. MARKS, 

691 Broadway, N.Y.,U.S. A. 


EAST 14TH STREET. 


Dress Reform. 
Union Undergarments. 


ad Vest and Drawers in one. 
*)\\4 Made in all weights of Merino 
and Cashmere, Chemilettes, 
Princess Skirts, Emancipa- 








tion, Dress Reform and Com- 
fort Waists. Corded Waists 
a Specialty. New Illustrated 
Pamphlet Free. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 
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ASGESTOS: 
Liquid Paints 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and economi- 


JAN N AG RIC ULTURIST. 


cal paints ever made for structural purposes. Samples of | 
| 


colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. 
From American Agriculturist, November, 1880. 
°° Through a number of years the H. W. 
Johns Mote: Co. have established an en= 
Viable reputation for making liquid 
paints thatare remarkable for their dura=- 
| bility and beauty. Their Asbestos Liquid 
|; Paints have real merit, and all who con- 
template painting their farm and other 
buildings should bear this in mind. We 
| ean gladly refer the reader to our recom-= 
mendations of this firm and its paints in 
the past. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


| Manufacturers of, GENUINE Asbestos Roofing. 
steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Steam 
Packing, Millboard, Sheathings, Lin- 
ngs, Coatings, Cements, etc. 


AGIC LANTERN 


and Stereopticons of all kinds and_prices.—Views illus- 
trating every subject, for Public Exhibitions, etc.— 
Profitable business for a man with small capital. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches. 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor —— Send stamp 
tor 116- page illustrated C atalog 

MCALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y 


Not Fail 

to send for 

our FALL 
Price- List y 
for1882 
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BY MAIL! 


Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 4 
= All bought for cash, eee a | 

Dress Goods. Silke, 6 new a, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies Dresses, Brsge | 
Underwear. Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goo | 
Infante’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfite, &e. Samples, intr: | 
nation, and “ SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application. | 

COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 

(y?Please say where! you saw this Advertisement. 


DOVER EGG BEATER! | 
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“DOVER EGG BEATER” is the only article in the wide | 
world that is Warranted to delight the purchaser, 
For 50 cents one is sent by mail, postpaid. | 
DOVER STAM PING CO., 

Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


lA > ‘‘ NI to sell our ay Rubber Stamps | 
[1 I A s — les free. Foljambe & Co.. 
(Successors to G. darper & ie. ), Cleveland, 0. 





Free to any address west 
of Penna.and N. Y. upon 
application. Contains 
descriptions of everything required for 
personal or family use,with over 2,200 





illustrations. We sell ALL goods at 
wholesale prices, in quantities to suit 


who make this their special business, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 


227 and 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


| 
COLUMBIA | 
| 


the purchaser. Only house in America | 
| 





BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle, as yermanent, 

ractical road- yehic e, is an ac: 

snowledged fact, and the thou- 
sands in daily use are constantly 
increasing in numbers. It com- 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can equal, and for plea- 
sure or health is far superior to 
any other out-door sport. The 
art of riding is easily acquired, 
and the exercise is recom- 
mended by the medical profes- 
sion as a means of renewing 
health and strength, as it brings 
into action almost every muscle 
of the body. Send 3c. stamp for 
24-page illustrated ‘catalogue, 
containing price-lists and full 
information. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St,, 

Boston, Mass. 
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M AHER & GROSH'S COMMON- 


SENSE KNIFE 


Contains Pruning blade, Jackknife blade, and Budding 
or Spaying blade. Cut gives exact size. Probably every 
farmer, gardener, and stock-man has often thought of 
such a knife as this, and here it is. Blades carefully 
forged from razor steel, file-tested, and re- 
placed free if soft or flawy. Price $1.00, 
ost-paid; or without the budding 
lade, 75 cents; with just large an 
small blades, 50 cents: extra strong 
2-blade, for hard service, 75 cents ; 
“ Our Best” oil- tempered Pru- 
4 ner, $1.00; Budding knife, 65 
cents ; Pruning Shears, $1.00. 
Illustrated List free; also our 
How to Use 2 Razor” 


MAHER & GROSH, 
Cutlers, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa= 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands, 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 











Composed largely of powdered Mica or Isin- 
glass, isthe BEST and CHEAPEST lubrica- 
tor, in the world—the BEST because it does 
not gum, but forms a highly polished sur= 
face over the axle, reducing friction and 
lightening the draft; the CHEAPEST be- 
cause it costs NO MORE than inferior 
brands, and one box will do the work of 
two of any other make. Answers as well 
for Harvesters, Mill Gearing, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Corn-Planters, Carriages, Buggies, 
etc., as for Wagons. GUARANTEED to 
contain NO Petroleum. Sold by alldealers. 
&@~ Our Pocket Cyclopedia of Things Worth 
Knowing mailed free, 


MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 


228 Hudson Street, New York. 
356 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
3! Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 























IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR 
9A NEW DISCOVERY. 


(>For several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Day Fairs. 

("But by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world, 


It Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
WII Not Turn Rancid. It is the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 


t@rAnd, while prepared in oil, is so compound. 
ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid. 

t=BEWARE of all imitations, and of all 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancid and spoil the butter. 

(ar if you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to cet it without extra 
expense, ° (46) 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
N. A R CISS rf 'S, &c. 
Our beautifully illustrated Catalogue of the above, with 
full directions for culture, to which is added a Jist of Small 
Fruits—Winter Flowering Piants for house culture. <Ag7i- 
cultural Seeds and Garden Requisites—74 pages, mailed to 
all applicants. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O. Box 4129, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
GROGUS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, 


And all other bulbs for planting in the 
autumn. 


Bulb Glasses, Fancy Flower Pots, Fern 
Cases, Winter Flowering Plants. 
The largest and finest assortment in the 
country. 

PRICES MODERATE. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with culture, free 
to all applicants. 

HENRY A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New and Rare Winter Flower- 
ing Plants.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


New Pears. new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes, new 
Strawberries, = witha large stock of all kinds of Fruit 


Trees, Shrubs, 

DUTC 1LBS.—Large in portations, direct from 
the leading growers in Holland. —— Bulbs, Beau- 
tifui Hot-house Plants, Roses, Rey well grown. Cheap. 

Catalogues mailed to applicants. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
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has one of the largest 
and a stocks in the 
country of 
RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, 
cnostcnmies, CURRANTS, 224 GRAPE VINES. 


all WB rR time to plant. Also a superb stock of 
STRAWB for Southern planting. All the fine 
novelties. Ril ES, era] offers are made with these plants. 

Descriptive Catalogue free. Address 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Rumson. Nurseries. 


New descriptive and instructive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc. 


now 
ready. Will be sent Free to all applicants, ‘and to 
those who have been purchasers within the last 
three years. 

Large Stock of Peach and Apple Trees. 
B. B. Pte Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 


AGRIC ULT —— 








[ NoveMirr, 


H A i S FE LL: The earliest RASPBERRY in exjgt. 


ence, of as bright red Color as th 

Brandywine, which it equals in 

firmness, and is larger. Entirely hardy, productive, and 

of unsurpassed quality. Full description, testimonials, ete,, 

of this remarkable berry, and a Colored Plate, mailed 

for 6c. A superior stock of Plants, of all leading Varicties, 
both new and old of 


SMALL FRUITS 


and others. A large stock of Manchester, Jersey 

Piackt and Primo Strawberries, Early Harvest 
lackbe ry: Cuthbert apd Souhegan Raspber. 

ries, Kiefler’s Hybrid Pear, and Peach rees, 
Autumn Catalogue, richly illustrated, and quoting far 

prices, free. ‘“ The most beautiful and useful Small Fruit 
Catalogue ever published.* 


(Introducer of the Cuthbert Rasp- J, A LOVETT, 


berry and Manchester Strawberry.) Little Silver, N. J, 





66 33 “ Bidwell,’ Vineland "Seed. 
ling,“ Sharpless,’ *Mt Vernon, 
“Fine ie Primo, and all other 
Potted or Layer Plants. ? %5,000 Peach ‘Irees. All kinds 


Trees and small Frait Plants at the Fairview Nur 
Price List free. Addre : — 
na PERKINS, Moorestown, NS. 





“BLOOMINGTON (PHENIX) 
NURSERY, Established in 1852 


t#- 600 ACRES. 


EENHOUSES! 
3 .C RE ALOGUE FOR FALL, 
TSS, MAILED FREE. SEND FoR Ir. 
SIDNEY TUTTLE. Agt,Bloomington, Illinois 









| MALL FRUITS | 
RNATIONS 
Roses pee PANSIES 


My catalogue gives full instructions for 
culture, describes the new varieties, offers Plants at 


| __ Eros: G, S.WALES kcovety 





TO NURSERYMEN, 
PEACH PITS, A large stock of choice Southerr Nat- 
ural Peach Pits ed Samples and prices on appli- 
cation. OHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen 
1114 Market St.., Philadelphia. 


Best Market Pear. 


James Vick, Big Bob, and 40 other sorts 
best Strawberries. Hansell, Superb, and 
20 other sorts of Raspberries. 30 sorts 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 
berries. 45 sorts Peaches, Apples, Plums, 
_— &c. Lowest rates. Catalogue 

free. . S._ COLLIN 

Moorestown, N. J. 
bag BULBS of the finest quality, | mail, + poet 
aid. Hyacinths, all — each 15c., yw 
Tulips, mixed colors, Single and Double, each 5c., dozen, 
40c., hund dred, $2.50. Crocus, dozen, 15c., hundred, $i 1.00. 
JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 1114 Market St., Phila. 

















Is now re i, al will be mailed free to all applicants. 
Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 









ROSES AND 
PLANTS 


MILLIONS or THEM 


Our Fall Catalogue is the fin- 
est and most complete ever 
issued. Full instructions for 
culture by an experienced 
horticulturist. Sent FREE. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


SEEDSMEN, 
Rochester,N.Y. & Chicago,IL. 


PEACH TREES. 


A heavy stock of fine quality Apple Trees, largely of 
Smith’s Cider; aaa Silver and Norway Maples ¢ Conover’s 
and Smalley ’s’ Asparagus Roots ; Kieffer Pear, Manchester 
Strawberry, W W.E. B ackberry, Souhegan and other Rasp- 
berries, and a BA. stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Vines, and Plants, packed to carry avy distance without ex- 
tra charge. Also Eouthera Natural Peach Seed of prime 
quality. For prices, etc. Biss at address 


IRD & SON, ponsiapen. N.J. 

HALF MILLION one, 
two, three. and four APPLE TREES, years 
old, to be closed out at $20 per thousand and up. Peach, 
Cherry, Pear, and um Trees, Strawberry 
Plants, etc., equally low. Catalogues free. Form Clubs 

and get lowest rates. 
PIKE County NURSERY, ‘Louisiana, Mo. 

“4 


SEED-FRENCH, Nursery, 
JIT TREE Stocks, 
Plum, eeuen 9) 3s Pear Seedlings, 


uinces, Doucin, Paradise. 
Dickinson, Chatenay, Seine, France. 














~ 

















REES and PLANTS by Mail. Small Apple, Plum 

i ome Almond, og —~ and Peach, at $1.50 per 

Pear and Quince, $2.00 rdoz. Other Trees, small 

eit Plants, &c., all securely Packed to carry safely. Post- 

age paid. Send for Circulars to CHAS. BLACK & BRO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


2 Pench JUNE BUDDED APRICOTS. 
Peach at oon rates. 
DOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


ROOT GRAFTS, etc. Serd 


NEW APPLES, for price list. 
F. K. PHCENIX. 


PHENIX NURSERY, Delavan, Wis. 


FRUIT! TYLER RASPBERRY 
and a ALL FRU: Ts. 
Notes! R.JOHNSTON,Shortsville,Ontario Co.N.Y. 
ANTED—Honest, capable Men, to sell Trees, Shrubs, 
Grape Vines, Roses, etc. No previous experience neces- 
sary. Salary & expenses paid. J. ¥F.Le Clare, Rochester, N.Y. 


CARDENER WANTED. 


A thoroughly reliable and solid man to take charge of 
kitchen garden, small fruits, grapes, and youn ig orchard of 
pears, apples, plums and "peaches : care of six cows, 
grounds, etc., for the Highland Hygiean Home Health 
Institution. Situation all the year. Addr 

F. WILSON HURD, Experiment Mills, ‘Monroe Co., Pa. 





Plums and 














TREES and PLANTS, 


Peach Trees, 25 best kinds, ae § on sigh momen, and late, 
for home use or market. Sol A net or by the ‘thousand. 
Apple Trees, varieties suited to Middle or Southern States 
Raspberries, Strawberries, and new Peach Seeds. Seven. 
teen years’ experience growing Fr Fruits and Trees. Address, 

MYER, Bridgeville, Del. 


50,000 PEACH TREES. — Over 60 of the best varie- 

ties, suitable for all sections,grown from healthy natural 
seed and free from disease. Aiso a full stock of other 
Fruit and Ornamental trees. A large stock of Wilson Earl 
Blackberry, Raspberry, Grapes, Strawberries, Con. Col, 
Asparagus, Hedge Plants, and all Small Fruit Plants and 
General Nursery Stock packed to carry any distance with- 
out charge. No travelling agents. Address CHAS. BLACK 
& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


7x. Pomona Nursery. 


KIEFFER’S HYBRID 

\ Dd, 000? PEARS in Orchard, and 

Nursery, grown exe 

50, 000 « clusively x from healt 

petit soi from Dwr ae —Li eral dis 

Sessa count to the vt anak Fruits, Trees, 
Plants, and Vines in in varietr. CATALOGUE free. 

ft. PARRY, for P. O., N. J 


Bowker’s Phosphate. 


For wheat seeding, our Phosphates for wheat have been 
extensively used, and universally liked, for nearly ten years, 
throughout the New Eng'iand and Middle States, also Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. Our sales in 1876 were about 1,000 tons, 
while this year they will reach 25,000 tons, showing that our 
fertilizers are liked. BOWKER FERTILIZER co., 

Boston and New York. 

















gow YOUR CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


WITH THE 





MICHIGAN WHEELB ARROW SEEDER. 


Send for Circular describing latest improvements. 
MASON GIBBS, Homer, Calhoun Co., Mich. 
AE FE 


























FLOWER 


Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, 


Flowers in the House, just published, 
application. 


RB U L B S OR FALL | 
rieeromnctel nocd ! 





FOR 


THE AUTUMN NUMBER OF 





Lilies, and all 


Tulips, 
Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden and for Winter 


and sent FREE to all on 





-— 
> 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


IS A BEAUTIFUL WORK OF 

of FINE ILLUSTRATIONS, and 
EVERY NUMBER. 
year; Five Copies for $5.00 


It is at least the cheapest and handsomest Magazine in the country. 
Specimen numbers for ro cents ; 


2 PAGES MONTHLY, ELEGANTLY PRINTED with SCORES 
a BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, usually of FLOWERS, in 


Price $1.25 @ 
3 trial Copies for 25 cents. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN AGRIC ULTURIST. 








The best Broadcast Seed Sower in the market. A common-sense, labor-saving machine, Sows 
rfectly all kinds of Grains, Grass Seeds, Plaster, Lime, Salt, Guano, Ashes, all the various 
Pi hosphates—in fact, everything requiring Broadcasting. Is quick] attached to any ) Read Wagon, 
and ateam walking one mile sows four acres of wheat. For Circulars and Testimonials, address, 


Mention Agriculturist. Cc, Ww. DORR, Des Moines, lowa. 


~_LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEDS 


SEEDS For the MERCHANT oncur New Plan SEEDS 


For the MARKET CARDENER 
SEEDS For the PRIVATE FAMILY 
Crown by ourselves onour own Farms 
t@" Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


SMALE FRUIT PLANTS. 
TREES. Headquarters for 

CRAP Beer | N ES, 
FAY’S PROLIFIC. 


Low Prices. dating a Pog Thoroughbred gee a 
WATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 
























THE NEW GRAPES, | @reat Northern and Southern Nursery. 


= Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to plant, 
PRENTIS ss, beg omy. Et ‘or F cid = 1882 ry? ef ring 
* r x of 188% my stock wi é full and unusually fine. Afu 
Reptiocsen, Pathe. keg ctehaeg of Peaches and extra long Keeping Apples, Keifer and Le: 
rices reduced. Also other small Fruits and all older > conte Pears, Japan Persimmons, Reas’ Mammoth and 
rietiesGrapes.. LARGEST STOCK IN A MERICA Champion Quince, Small Fruits, Ornamental ‘Trees, and all 
Extra quality. Warranted true. Cheap by mall Low r stock usually found in a or class Nursery. 


> stre og 4 J Prices low for reliable st 
pa ng Mg trated Catalogue free. T. S. HU BBARD, RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


EACH TREES a specialty. Apple, Plum, Small 








RAPE ROOTS. A large stock of Concord, Dela- Fruits, &c. Pr:ce —- re 
ware, Salem and Catawba Roots, grown by us, and R.8 JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
warranted true to name. For. sale at wholesale ma re tail, at the eters Bate b Beach 
lowest market prices. J. G. GULICK & BRC hg NATURAL SOUTHERN PEACH SEED, in 
Blur Point, Yates go i. Sacks of Two Bushels each, at $2.50 per sack. Single 





Bushels, $1.50. Special rate on large lots. CHAS. BLACK 


STARTED and grown | & BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 

in open air. No Hote . 

House Starting. Vines Kiefer and Lecont 
sound and healthy. Warranted true to name, as follows, 
for fall delivery (season commences last of October or P E A R B U D Ss 





first of November): CONC ORDS, S15 per 1,000. aeot cinetrcens it bl 
CATAW Ss and DELAWARES, 855. ss earing trees. erms | aceip eae 

Orders first in first filled. nok your orders now. 1,000,000 Strawberry Plants--Orient, 

1VERETT BROWN, Satin Gloss, Bidwell, Manchester, Mt. Vernon, 

Bluff Point, Yates Co., N. Y. all the best new and old varieties. Early Prolific and 


Reliance Ras berry, the best yet. All ‘other kinds of 
nursery stock. Prices low. Send for List 


Puants of Best Quality. 

Ma arranted an, Q name, J. C. GIBSON, W oodbury, N. J. 
sowest Prices, an 7 ma Con. Col. Asparagus, two years old, at $3 @ M, 

Seruost oo = (2, 000 in quantity. * Manchester Strawberry, $1 # 

ean SU eee wees doz.. $3 ® 100, $25 # 1,000, after Oct.20. Warranted pure. We 


dozen rates, free by mail. 
, i to the Ring Prices. For Circular of all 
Special attention called | re not boun K & BRO.. Village 
to Promising Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address, moe inn a C. BLACK & , Village 


BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 














BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. Me 
THE, DINGH: L ELS CONAR OMLN ,CO'S _=_7# = 


<DILDINE: 







€ 
T ADJUSTABLE 
SIEVE 


SES 


PLENDID POT P ANTS, special repared for 
fiou use ire and Winte’ Bloom. Be fiver ‘ed safely 
mail, poste yaid, at all post eaten 5 splendid Wariecies, your 
ghaien. all Tat veled, for $13 12. ng $2; 19. for Zi 26 for $4; 
or $55 75 for $103 100 VE a Hand- 
Shine Present of olce at and Valuable ROSES Free, 
with every order. fi Ne E, @ complete Treatise 





The only adjustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. Will separate 
Clover from Plantain, yee f Buckhorn, W _ Carrots, &¢.; 





. wl also Wheat from Rye, C e, Cheat, &c. No.1, for Seed; 
on THe D sly Mion ree ‘R bo No. 2, for Grain ; No. : 8, for Peas, Beans, Corn, Cranberries, 
Bose Growers, & GONAR Grove, D GO. Co..Pae | &C-3 No. 4, r sien Sets. Price for Nos. 1 and 2, $2.00 


each; Nos.3 d 4, $2.25 each. Manufactured only by the 
MILTON SIEVE MEG. cO., Milton, Pa. Agents wanted. 


ROSES=-OLD & NEW | wed Your own Tinware, st: ies 


We send safely by mail, pre aid, dabeled 16 Distinct trouble, temper, and money. with our ready "M c Patcher, 
Sorts, E VEI 2 BLA OOMI P 3 for $1.25. 16 No eld oF solder —_— pitmlly on Farm Facace 2 25 5 han 
Doub le. and Single GEIRANTU MS “tor $1.25. post-paid. . HED ; .N 
StS Ie AoE BaQie Ami aor 3 3 

ZDe SS strom the above, 
ai: 25. ae — aes © to persons ordering. ‘oe for The Florida Land and Information Agency 
TAY ddress Of Louisville, Ky., will mail a pamphlet of general informa- 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, 0. | tionon’ Floride with map and large descriptive list of 


property for sale, for 3 cents postage. 
CLE By using Giant Pow- | quemEge 
AR YOUR LAND OF der articu- OR SALE. One of the best Farms, of 240 acres, in 

















FIELD ROCK, BOULD=}iars Rs "aa ressing Hy, flay Cee Kansas, the Garden Spot of the State, for 
P. F. Hulbert & Son ess than cost of improvements plen rchard, goo 
ERS, AND STUMPS, General Agents, ' | Buildings, plenty of Water, and near the R. R. Good rea- 





WITHOUT DRILLI NC, § Old Chatham, N.Y. | sonsforselling. Address, E. K. WARD, Brookville, Kansas, 














STATIONARY ENGINES for all purposes, from $ 


to Ey Horse 

PO ABLE} ENGINES for all purposes, from 8 to 
80 Horse “pow 

MERCHANT, SAP ane and PONY CIR- 

CULAR SAW-MILLS 

FLOURING MILL MACHINERY, Feed 

Mills, Steam Boilers, &c., &c , with all reliable eee 
ern improvements. ALSO CONTRACT e 
one of the largest and best i shops in the United 
States. If in want of good, first-class work at fair prices, 
send for Catalogue. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 
MT. VERNON, OHIO. 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


iN STANDARD WIND MILL 












27 TEARS IN VUsE. 





GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. ff 
R. Cos. of this and g 
other Countries. ~ 
Also, the 


/ Celebrated IX L Feed Mill, 

which can be run by any power and is aoe, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small — nto feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per. hour, accordin os and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and _ ist. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 


THE CHAMPION 


WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


Itis perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by mil)wrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. All in- 
formation regarding the mill free. 


DWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents warted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


WINDMILL 8s fest 


THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for —~ wl 
tive catalogue A 


H. H. BABCOCK 
& SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 














CHALLENCE FEED MILLS 
Grinds three times as fast as any other 
mills. Always successful. Over First 
Premiums and Medals. Over 15,000 in 
use, They ~~ a clog or heat ; grinds 60 
bushels per hou 1l_ successful ron 
pees Mills INFRINGI NG OUR PAT- 
NTS, Beware. Buy none but the = 
eT the Courts have sustained our 
Patents. Also the best Wind Mills, Corn 
ee pe —— Wood Saws, Fan- 
gz Mills 8. ‘Address 
CHALLENGE WIND MILE & k EED MILL co. 
Batavia, Ill. 


‘*DRAW-CUT”’ 


Meat Choppers! 


These celebrated; Choppe:s now fin use 
in all parts of the world are the only per- 
b fect Choppers for butchers’ use. Send for 

circulars. MURRAY IRON WORKS CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Burlington, Ia. Name this paper. 


POPULAR SONGS, _no 2 alike, for 15 
200 cents. H. J. WEHMAN, 
50 Chatham St., New York. 
r 


~ 




















AMERICAN 





MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 





Portable Mills for Farmers. 18 Sizes and Styles. 
ver 2,000 in use. #100, and upwards. Complete 
Mill and She ller, $115. A boy can grind and keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mills, A LL S IZES. Send for Book on grind. 
ing mills and saw mil 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
GET THE BEST FARM 


g GRIST MILL. 


CAST STEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
ARANTEED MORE DURABLE. 

TAKE LESS POWER and 

a Lg my haha. —, 


W. "L. BOVER "& BRO. 


g Philadelphia, Pa. 
MFRs, OF \F THE UnIoN HorsE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


Harrison's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


Fer STEAM, WATER, WIND, 
HORSE, or HAND POWER. 
Possessing great capacity and 
durability. Every Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. Address 


THE EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL C0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


if 


& 
(Wood's Patent.) 
Ww: rh shell one bushel of 
4 minutes. 
wri for circulars and full 
particulars to manufacturers, 
Lehigh Valley Emery Wheel Co, 
+H A. 


TON 2 


TAYLOR 1.21 AND 4-HORSE POWER. 


,, Runs Feed Mills, Feed 

) Cutters, Shellers, Ele- 

vators, ‘Churns, Saws, 
Pumps, etc. Overhead, 
out of dirt and snow. 

| Simplest,cheapest, 
1 best. Dealers in Ma: 

chines of all kinds. 

4 Send for circulars to 
TAYLOR HORSE 
POWER COMPANY. 

23 south Canal St., Chicago. 











DURABLE CHEAP 


-ONLY.$3 











First Premium everywhere. 








ENTENIAL AND GRANO PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND ] 
ALL THE U.S. ca FAIR PREMIUMS IN "Pre — 


, Price, * venom 10 T0 12 
$36 ofr UP tN ec 
Bi oust s eat 1. 
A & LESS ies OTHER PRESS. 
Y ND Bates twice ssf ers ; 
$17 . wt 8A is PATENTED AND. ay 
Dba EMRE MONEY i 
a ad FOR C\RCULAR Seed 
Ff p'k: DEDERICK,& CO. ALBANY, NY, 


Queen He South 
FrorTAaSsie 


FARM MILLS 


For Stock Feed or Meal for 
Family use. 
16,00° IW WS=. 
Write for Pamphlet, 


5 Simpson & Ganlt Mfg Co. 
Successors to STRAUB MILL CO. 
CINCINNATI, O, 


WONPAREIL 
FARM & FEED MILLS 
The Cheapest and Best. 
Will Crush and Grind Any thing. 
GEA Miustrated Catalogue F REE. 

















AGRIC ULTURIS: 


Bit EMBER, 


AMERICAN ‘RUBBER PAINT. 


1870 
%E 


E. BLUNT, Manufacturer, 115 Maiden Lane, New York, 





T 
F | cay 


M. BLUNT, Esq.—Dear Sir: 
Pihat I haye given 


In reply to ear peetion, r am glad t 
your AMERICAN RU BBEI PAIN Nt aide 


B| trial, and am satisfied of its mg riority over all other Ax. that I have 


L | tried. 


S | 
H | Greens, 


x E| Other Shades, including White and Black............ 
D eae 
| Roof Paint, 


I cheerfully recommen 
I | do, either inside or outside. 


it to all who have any sort of painting to 


GEO. E. WARING, Jr, 
$2.50 per. Gal, 
1.50 

1.00 66 


Truly yours, 
for Window Blinds, etc.. 


Water Proof 


5 Until Jan. 1st, 1883, will allow a discount of 20 per cent on all orders 
of five gallons and upwards, accompanied by the cash, or will send C, Q, D. 
by Express upon receipt of 10 per cent of the amount, to insure expenses, It 
after a proper trial the Paint is not all that it is represented to be, I will return 


the money, or repaint the building at my expense. 


Directions, etc. 











per and Mower. . 
First intro Iuced in 1878, and over 2.0% now in use by the best farm- 
ers in every State, and everywhire telling its ownstory of the economy 
of laborand the better use of manure. Handles all kind of manure— 
found on the farm, from the coarsest to the finest. including lime, ashes,“ 


itcan be done by hand. Covers 
manure is at once utilized for plant food. 
Many farmers write 


“Tt saves its cost every year.” Another writes, when ordering some slight repairs : 


Send for Sample Colors, 








& -MANURE SPREADER, 


Pulverizer and Cart Combined, 


TH EN 


aaatee aa 2 
muck, marl, &€.,in any condition, wet or dry :p!acing any amount desired per acre. fas twenty bushels upwards, broadcast or in dril 
every squareinch of cround with finely pulverized manure, insuring rapid growth and large uniform crops ; every particle of 
Its quality of work cannot be approached by hand labor at ten times the cost. 


in one-tenth the time 


e have just finished cutting over 200 tons 
” 


actual weight of hay, 50 tons of which we give the Spreader credit for, in consequence of evenly spreading the manure used in top dressing. 


The fields where the Spreader is used can be distineuished from others by the quality of crops. 
yvouk i sooner part with their mower or reaper than with the Spreader. so indispensible hasit become. 
For Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, send to 


hg acommon cart. 


chia having become familiar with the Spreader claim they 
$a staunch and reliable implement, and can be readily 
KEMP & ‘BU RPEE MFG. 


C®., Syracuse, N. Y 7 





IMPROVED EVAPORATORS. 


4 ss fuel and oer than any other a paratus. at = 
Evaporate Maple Sap and Sorghum Juice faster, a4s"" 
and make lighter Sugar. SE “d 
Make Jelly from 4 
SWEET CIDER, with- et Nese 
out sugar.—Send postal 
for circulars. 


VERMONT 
Farm Machine 
COMPANY, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


RICHMOND GITY MILL WORKS, | 


RICHMOND IND., 
Manufacturers of 


Mill Stones and Flouring 
Mill Machinery. 

We manufacture the 

Best French Buhr Bf 


Corn & Feed Mills 


inthe country. Send 
for description and 
prices. 

{State you saw this 


iD A. Agriculturist. 


CASADAY SULKY 


Its success is without parallel. 
The only plow without a land slide. 
Entire we Foht carried on os 
No side draft. Without an eq a 
OLIVER CHILLED “PLOW WORKS, 
South Bend, Ind. 














CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHA’ KAESTNERa C? 
303-311$ CANAL STR. 
CHICAGO ILLS. 


Qvarkr Stone 


THE NEWELL 
Universal Mill, 


FOR FARMERS’ USE. 
Pulverizes everything—hard, soft, sticky, and gumm 
Grain, Drugs, Chemicals, Clay, G yuano, Cotton Seed, Bark, 
&c.,&c. A wonderful machine for grinding Corn, Oats, 
Feed, &e., &c. — for Circular. Addre 
4 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


“ACME” Pulverizing 








HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER 
AND LEVELER. 


The “ACME” subjects the soil to the action of a 
Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the 
Cutting, Lifting. Turning process of double rows of 
Steel Coulters. the peculiar shape and arrangement of 
which gives immense cutting power. The entire ab- 
sence of Spikes or Spring Teeth av olds pulling up 
and scattering of rubbish. Itis especially adapted to 
inverted sod, hard clay and “slough land, ¥ where other 
Harrows utterly fail, and also works perfectly on light soil. 

Sent on trial to responsible farmers anywhere in the 
U nites d States. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 

ASH & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 

eee RG, Pa., and 22 COLLEGE PLACE, New York City. 


The Belle City 
ENSILAGE AND 
FEED CUTTER. 


It has no equal for good, 
rapid work and durability. 
Can be run by wind power. 
It suits every time. Send 
for circular, and name ths 
eer. DAVID a AW 

‘ine Wis 








CILBERT 


Force and Lift Pump. 


Patented March 8th, 1881. 
Can’t Freeze. Copper lined. Warranted. 
87.00. Send for Circular. Manufactured by 
H. S. GILBERT & CO., 
Agents Wanted. Chambersburg, Pa. 





Farm Grist Mils 


AND CORN SHELLERS. 


OVER 25,000 NOW a 
Every Machine is fully War 
rante 2% Price of Mills, $5 to $40. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill oF 
Sheller until you have seen our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 


| LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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TEAM ENGINES 


BOILERS AND 





STATIONARY AND PORTABLE. 
Given Awards at the 
Centennial Exhibition 1876. Cincin- 
nati Exposition 1879, only time exhibited. 
International Cotton Exposition at 

Atlanta 1881, 


ALL SIZES. 























I BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 
































~Thadest inthe Worl 


—IS THE — 










With or without Reversing Gear. 1 18 and 16 
Horse Power. Built b: 


RUSSELL & Co., Massillon, 0. 
Bookwalter Engine, 


Especially adapted for _coretll a 
. reameries, and Farm _ purposes. 

Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Over 2,200 in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one ot geet intelligence. 
Every Engine complete, ready to 
use a8 soon as received. No E ngine 
built so good and so ase n Ne ce. 
3 * Horse- Pow er. 
4 

ee ¢ 


Gs 6 


Hustrated Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


Small Steam Engines 
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Hege’s Improved Circular Saw Mills. 


With universal Log Beam, & 


a] 
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ae Send f Nectilinear, simultaneous ® 2. 
2 CIRCU LARS. Set works, and Double £2 
&3 4 Eccentric Friction Feed. Shed 
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55 = air 
| Mar retestarsd Dr Salem fron Works, Salem Cc. 





TRIUMPH 


STEAM GENERATOR. | 


For cooking feed for stock, heat- 
ing water, etc. 


Send for Catalogues and Circular 
on Preparing Food for Stock. 


Cc. B. RICE & CO., 
., 35 and 37 So. Canal St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BALOWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTERS. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. 


Thoroughly tested dur- 
ing the past three seasons 
for Cutting Ensilage and 
proved a grand success. 
And has been the leading 
Cutter for the past 15 years 
for Cutting all kinds of 
Dry and Green Feed. Pow- 
i} er Cutters fitted with the 
only reliable Safety Bal- 
ance Wheel. Send for 
Circular containing full 
description, prices, and 
testimonials. 

C. PIERPONT &CO.,Mfrs., 
New Haven, ( onn. 


Silver 8 : Deming Feed and Ensilage Cutters. 
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We build seven sizes, from 
two to nine horse power; both 
vertical and horizontal, adapt- 
ed to the needs of mz ichinists, 
printers, laundrymen, dairy- 
men or farmers. 

These Engines are suitable 
for any purpose requiring cheap 
and reliable power. 
Our prices are ex- 
— ally low. 

end for free illus- 
trated price list. 


Chas.P. Willard & Co. 
20 La SALLE St. 
CHICAGO, 
































COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 


Simple, durable, of the best workmanship 
and material. Solid Wrought Iron Boilers, 
Engine complete on board cars at Spring- 
fie “y Ohio, at ee nee es: 

Horse P ow er. 















Storey 
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. Address COMMON SENSE ENGINE 
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KRIEBEL’S 
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One-third less sadhie: 
ery than others. Best™ 
Engine for farm and 
dairy purposes. 

Address, 
West Point En- 
gine ont. Machine 


West Point, Pa. 
















We manufacture éight 
sizes Feed Cutters for 
hand and power. Our 
power Cutters have our 
Pat. Safety Fly Wheel, 
which prevents acci- 
dents so common to 
other Cutters. We are 
the original patentees 
and manufacturers of a 
2 Safety Fly Wheel, and 
ours is the only one 
that is a success. Ve 
also manufacture a gs] e- 
cial Ensilage Cutter. 
This machine is large and powerful, and will be found in 
every way adapted to cutting green corn-staiks for ensilage. 
Se nd. for Illustrated Creal and Price List of Feed and 
Ensilage Cutters. ER & DEMING MFG. CO 

Please mention this cae: Salem, Ohio. 


HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 

















Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- 
ing Machine. 
“Union” Feed a Circular and Drag Saw Machine, 
ste. Send for Catalogue 
yp itt EBNER.& SONS, Landsdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


J i GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


Meal and Oyster Shells 
in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand Mill. 
77 Illustrated Circulars and Testimonials 
sent on aS | Address 












containing a great variety 


of Items, including many 
|| good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smailer 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


| In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who ‘desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 


Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
culturist,” containing desired articles, or 
those referred to in the ** Basket” or 
elsewhere, can usually be sent post-paid 
for 15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by,the original members; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
| thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
| wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
| for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates, 
} 











What is Cow Grass? asks “T. G.,” Bergea 
Co., N. J., who has seen it mentioned in English 
journals,—‘* Cow Grass ’’ isa name for a clover but little 
known in this country, the ‘Zig-Zag Clover’ (7rifo- 
lium medium,) sparingly naturalized in some of the 
older States. It differs from Red Clover in the shape of 
the leaves, darker purple flowers, and in the ziz-zag 
bending of the stems. Neither of these differences is 
very constant, and some botanists think itis only a form 
| of red clover. The English farmers pay much more at- 
tention to the varieties of clover, and their peculiarities, 
than wedo. They have at least six distinct varieties of 
red clover, differing in size, in the duration of the rooi, 
andin color of the flowers. Cow Grass Clover is for 
some purposes preferred by the English, as it is two 
weeks or more later than any form of red clover. 





An International Horticultural and 
Botanical Congress. —In 1883, the Imperial Hor- 
ticultural Society of Russia will celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of its organization, by a special Exhibition and 
Congress, to be held at St Petersburg, from the 17th to 
the 28th of May. An invitation is thus early extended 
to horticulturists of all nations to exhibit, and to socie- 
ties tosend delegations. Particulars may be learned from 
Dr. Regel, Director of the Imperial Botanic Garden. 
American horticulture has not been adequately repre- 
sented at any of the former Interaational gatherings, 
and we hope that the same may not be said of the com- 
ing Congress. We have much to learn from others, and 
| not a little to teach them in horticu!ture. 





Treatment of Weeds.—In ridirg along our 
country roads, I have often noticed long beds of garlic, 
docks, and other weeds spreadin the road-bed. The 
wceis had been pulled from a field near at hand, and 

| then dropped when off the owner's premises. When a 
heavy rain falls, the seeds are deposited on a neighboring 
field, and in a year or so, some farmer hasa very unde- 
sirable crop, and one with which he will have no little 
trouble. I know of a field that was once little better 
than a bed of docks from the above cause. The proper 
way it -eems to me, is to destroy these plants before 
they can possibly ripen, or if they have been neglected, 
burn them, and kill the seeds. E. G. P. 





Sunflower Seeds for Fowls.—“G. E. R.,” 
Essex Co., Mass. Your fowls will not refuse even the 
seeds of the Jarge Russian Sunflower, after they get ac- 
quainted with them. Crush a few of the grains at first, 
and they will soon take kindly to whole ones, though 
they are three-quarters of an inch long. 





A Kettle Holder.—I have felt for a long time 
like casting in my ‘‘mite” to help some, if possible, 
to an easier way of doing hard labor. There is nothing 
more trying to a person’s patience and temper, than to 
have a kettle of boiling soap, or other substance up- 
set. We made a good support from an old wagon-tire. 
Measure the size of the kettle as high up as it is desired 
to have the tire, cut the tire to fit, and weld the ends 
firmly together. The remainder of the tire is used for 
the three legs, which are fastened to the band. With 
this holder, the kettle may be set where most conven- 
ient, and it does away with pole or prop, and there is no 
danger of burning a wooden fork, and letting the soap 
into the fire. It will hold the kettle firmly, and the con- 





WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


tents may be stirred as much as desired. Mrs. A. M.S. 
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The Grain Gamblers Still at Work. 


—<—>>_— 
Until quite recently, a general hope and expecta- 





tion prevailed that the large crops of 1882 would: 


prove too heavy a load for the gambling specula- 
tors in breadstuffs. 
terests of the whole country, such is not the present 
outlook. Take, for exainple, the condition of the 
Chicago wheat market at the end of September. 
During a few closing days prices were gradually 
worked up, and on the 30th, when September op- 
tions terminated, wheat sold at $1.08 per bushel for 
delivery on that day, while it was offered at 93 cents 
and 94 cents for delivery the next day and onward. 

How did this occur? Fora long time previous a 
class of speculators known as ‘‘shorts”’ or ‘* bears,” 
believing that the improved crops must lower 
prices, had made large sales of ‘‘ September wheat,” 
that is wheat to be delivered when called for dur- 
ing September, at prices considerably below $1 per 
bushel in Chicago. The purchasers, known as 
* bulls”’ or ‘‘ longs,” took these options and quietly 
bought up nearly all the wheat in store and on the 
way. The “bears,’? when called upon to deliver, 
found little grain available except as purchased 
from the “bulls,” and the latter run the rates up 
as high as they dared to do, and ealled in their 
contracts. Of course the sellers had to pay the 
difference between the contract prices and the 
market rates as controlled and fixed by the buyers. 
Reckoning the amount of wheat thus contracted to 
aggregate 10,000,009 bushels, a low estimate, and 
the artificial difference to average 10 cents per 
bushel, the ‘‘bulls’’ received a clean million dol- 
lars profit. And this is togoon. Already exten- 
sive contracts are made and are daily making for 
future months, counting as far ahead as February, 
and even to May, and embracing an aggregate 
many times larger than the entire surplus that will 
be for sale. As we write, the Chicago quotations 
come by telegraph thus :— 


October Wheat....... 944c | October Corn.. . .....68}c 
November Wheat...... 94$c | November Corn.......60¢ 
OO WORE... e556 -s0ne 93ic | Year Corn....... ee eeLee 51$c 
October Oats...........31£¢ | 


By ‘‘year wheat’’ and corn is meant that the 
sellers can deliver their sales, or call for margins 
at any time during the rest of this year. The above 
quotations show the belief of the bears that there 
will be times before the close of the year when 
prices will range enough below 93ic. for wheat, and 
544c. for corn, to enable them to realize a good 
profit, while the buyers calculate on the manipu- 
lation of accessible supplies, and manufacturing 
reports, so as to keep prices above these figures 
until December 31st is passed. 





Bad Effects of the Wheat Speculation of 
1881-2. 


—>— 


Very great harm has been done to this country 
by the gambling speculators in the grain crop of 
1881, and the evil effects are likely to continue 
during many future years. We were fast coming 
to be the constant and chief feeder of Great Brit- 
ain, and, at frequent intervals, of other parts of 
Western Europe. England, with her limited home 
territory, and her teeming manufacturing popula- 
tion, never produces anywhere near as much bread- 
stuffs as her people consume, notwithstanding the 
fact that by thorough tillage, high cultivation, and 
the use of abundant fertilizers, her wheat crop av- 
erages 28 to 29 bushels per acre, or more than 
double the average yield of this country. The 
great improvements in transportation facilities 
from our grain regions to and across the Atlantic, 
enables us to successfully compete with the produc- 
ers of Southeastern Europe, and other more dis- 
tant points formerly largely relied upon. This 
would doubtless have continued had prices been 
governed by the relative supply and demand. 

But taking advantage of the short crops of 1881, 
a class of speculators here bought and controlled 
our surplus, and put up prices so high that English 
dealers could not take our wheat. They therefore 
began canvassing every other available source. 





But unfortunately for the in- | 


| out all the rest of the world. 











The high rates enabled foreign dealers to gather 
many million bushels in India, and to not only 
glean large quantities from localities hitherto con- 
sidered inaccessible, but also to make drafts upon 
the “reserves ’’ usually stored there against tem- 
porary drouths, or occasional short crops from 
other causes. These supplies were brought from 
remote points, not only in India, but in Australia, 
and elsewhere, and laid down in Great Britain at 
lower rates than they could be taken from the 
grasp of the speculators who held our American 
exportable stocks,, even when ocean freights 
amounted to only a very few cents per bushel. 

The result is, that all these foreign lands have 
been stimulated to very greatly enlarge their wheat 
production, and with cheaper labor to offset the 
longer carriage, they will hereafter supply a very 
large percentage of the breadstuffs which would 
otherwise be taken from this country. 
wheat growers can not indulge any reasonable hope 
of realizing high prices hereafter, except now and 
then, in years likely to be far apart, when there 
may be a chance general failure of crops through- 
It would have been 
an immense gain to our farmers in the long run, if 
they had subscribed ten, twenty, or fifty million 
dollars, presented the sum to the speculators, and 
sent them into retirement. But the evil has been 
done and there is no help for it. It will be worth 
while for the next legislatures of the various States 


squelch all gambling in breadstuffs carried on by 
dealing in “‘ margins.” 
a a 
The Oyster-shell Louse on a Willow. 
= 
‘““C, H. B.’? sends us from Southport, Conn., a 
twig of Kilmarnock Willow, more completely cov- 


So our | 
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| Novemsrr, 
= = ae : Se : [Sa 
taught shippers caution. This season the apples 
from the States have arrived in better order than 
those from Canada, which is the reverse of former 
years, The two varieties which brought the high. 





est prices were ‘‘ Red Pippins”’ and ‘“ Ramshorns,” 


| which sold for 3s. to 5s. per barrel more than Bald. 


‘ : | cut through to the great injury of the tree, 
to try to devise some laws that will effectually | 


wins and Greenings. It would appear that varietieg 
are labelled to suit the market, as neither of these 
is an accepted name among our fruit authorities, 
“ Red Pippins ” is a synonym for four different ya. 
rieties, including ‘‘Ben Davis,” which is mogt 
likely to be the one sent: abroad. “Ramshorn” 
was the name of a fruit so poor that it went out of 
use long ago. It is difficult to conjecture to what 
variety it is now given, but it must be some good 
and well-known one, as it sold for $1 or more 
higher than apples regarded here as among the best, 


—_o 


Look to the Labels, 
> 

When trees are taken up in the nursery the labels 
are hurriedly wired on, and usually very tightly so 
that they may not be lost. These tags,are only to 
allow the purchaser to identify the trees until he 
has planted them, and are not intended to be per- 
manent. If such labels are left as they were at- 
tached, at the first increase in the diameter of the 
branch a strangulation will take place, and if the 
wire is a strong one, the bark will be completely 
We 
have shown that in an orchard no labels are really 





| needed ; ifa proper record is made the variety may 


ered with the Oyster-shell Bark-louse than any ap- | 


ple twig we ever saw. We have in former numbers 
figured this scale-louse, which might have been 
more appropriately named ‘‘ Mussel-shell,’’ as its 
scales are more like mussel-shells, than those of 
the oyster. These scales, at the present season, 
cover only eggs and the remains of the female 
louse. 
eggs will hatch, and the minute and active lice will 
make their way to the young shoots, anchor them- 
selves by the beak, and soon form a scale-like cov- 


Next spring, when growth begins, these |. 
| upon zine with a common lead-pencil, or upon tin 


be known by its position. But many like to know 
about a tree at once, and prefer to have a label for 
ready reference, even if they have a record besides, 
and on scattered trees or those grafted with more 
than one variety, a label is convenient. It is best 
to avoid wooden tags altogether, at least if put on 
with wires. No matter how loose the wires may 
be, some of them will become imbedded in the 


| bark before it is noticed. Very cheap, durable and 


safe labels may be made of sheet zinc or thin sheet- 
tin. Cut the metal in the shape of a long wedge, 
from a quarter to half an inch wide at one end, 


| running to a point at the other, and from 6 to 


ering similar to that of the parent. They can only | 


be attacked in the lively state during a few days, 
and at this time they are so small that they escape 
notice. Sometime ago we published an account 
from one who found a pear tree infested by these 
scales. Painters were at work upon his house at 
the time, and in a sort of desperate freak, he took 
a brush and painted the tree, as he said, “‘ from 
stem to stern.’’ Next spring, to his surprise, it 
came out all right and flourished. We have also 
given an account by one who, having some young 
apple trees badly infested by these shell-lice, painted 
them over with crude petroleum and perfectly re- 
stored the trees. A tree so completely covered as 
this specimen would indicate, can not live—indeed 
our correspondent says that one of her kilmarnocks 
has died already. Weshould try crude petroleum. 
By this we mean the natural oil as it flows from the 
wells, and by no means any of those liquids called 
petroleum oils, which are dangerous compounds. 


| The application to the tree may cure, but it may 


kill, but the result will be the same, as the insect 
is likely to destroy the tree, if unmolested. 
ao = 

American Apples in England.—The first import- 
ant sale of American Apples took place in Liver- 
pool, on September 21st, when 1,648 barrels were 
sold. The prices ranged from 16s. to 27s. 
barrel. The Messrs. Houghton & Co. inform us 
that the demand is likely to continue, and fair 
prices to be maintained, so long as the arrivals are 
moderate. In former years, when the fruit brought 
a little more than the price at home (transportation 
added), every kind of trash was shipped, without 
regard to variety or condition, and the market 
glutted with unsalable fruit. At the date referred to 
the arrivals had been 3,086 barrels against 16,236 to 
the same date in 1880,a year which apparently 


6d. per | 


10 inches long. Write the name near the large end, 


with an awl or other sharp point, scratching 
through the thin coating of tin to the iron be- 
neath. These may be attached by coiling the small 
end loosely around a small twig. Another way of 


| attaching the zine strip is to punch a small hole 


midway of its length, and having it placed overa 


| twig like a loop, pass the small end through the 





hole and secure it by a twist. If trees were planted 
last spring or this autumn with the nursery labels 
still attached, no time should be lost in removing 
them and either replacing them by others, or trust 
solely to the record. 
"os 

More About Spiced Pickles.—A Canadian corres- 
pondent writes us that the recipe we gave in Sept. 
last, ‘does not appear to be very spicy,” hence 
one is sent ‘‘ known to be used by many families.” 
It is as follows: Bruised Ginger, Ground Mustard, 
Salt, of each 4 0z.; Turmeric (ground) 114 0z.; Black 
Pepper (ground) 1 oz.; Cayenne + oz.; Mustard 
Seed (whole) 2 0z.; Vinegar, one gallon; mix the 
spices with a little of the vinegar, then put all 
together in a stone pot and allow it to stand for 8 
few days, stirring occasionally. ‘‘ All that is neces- 
sary to do with the vegetables to be pickled, is to 
wipe them and put them into the pot from time to 
time as gathered. The pickles will be ready for 
use in about six or eight months.” He adds: 
“The only drawback is, that the pickles can not be 
used for some months, but those who use it, make 
up their supply accordingly.” So much for our 
Canada friend, and in return for his recipe we sug 
gest that he make his vegetables ready, ‘place those 
used whole in brine, let those used sliced oF 
chopped be sprinkled with salt, and leave them for 
afew days; omit the salt from the spiced vinegar, 
and having drained the vegetables let them be 
placed in a jar, and the heated, spiced vinegar 
poured over them ; they will be ready for use in six 
or eight days, instead of as many months. 
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Literature of the Rose. 
= 

The Rose is one of the few flowers that has a 
literature of its own, not only in English, but in 
the languages of Continental Europe. It is curi- 
ous to observe the difference between the works of 
the English writers and those of this country. The 
English works seem to be written almost solely to 
teach the raising of roses to take the prizes at Rose 
shows. In this country we care but little about 
shows and prizes, and our authors very properly 
teach their readers how to raise Roses, that achiev- 
ment being sufficient in itself, Notwithstanding 
the fact that our climate is most unfavorable for 
Rose culture as compared with that of Europe, we 
have accomplished much. A distinct class of Roses 
traces its origin to this country, and there have 
always been amateurs who devoted themselves to 
the culture of this flower, in spite of the unfavor- 
able climate. In its commercial aspect, there is 
probably no country which excels ours, whether 
in plants of choice varieties at low rates, or in pro- 
ducing flowers and buds under glass. We havea 
Rose literature which, if not extensive, is suited to 
the climate and has had its influence in promoting 
the cultivation of this favorite flower. 

The earliest works devoted exclusively to the 
Rose, of which we have any knowledge are: “ The 
Manual of Roses,” by W. R. Prince, and “ The 
Rose Manual,” by Robert Buist, both of whom 
were pioneers in American horticulture. ‘ Their 
deeds live after them,” but their works would be 
yery difficult to find. More than thirty years ago, 
there was published ‘‘ Parsons on the Rose,” by 
Mr. 8. B. Parsons, Flushing, N. Y. This work was 
at once accepted as a standard, a position it has 
since maintained. Though Rose-culture, so far as 
varieties are concerned, has greatly progressed 
since the first edition appeared, it has in its subse- 
quent editions kept pace with it. Following Mr. 
Parsons’ work there came “The Book of Roses,” 
by Francis Parkman (1866), and ‘‘The Rose,’’ by 
Hi. B. Ellwanger (1882), each being upon a differ- 
ent plan, and each having its merits. Since the 
last edition of the standard work of Parsons was 
published, Rose-culture has made great progress, 
especially in the production of choice varieties, 
and the work has now been brought up to the 
present day. The new edition includes all the 
novelties worthy of cultivation, while it retains 
those characteristics which has made it a favorite 
work for the Rose-grower. Orange Judd Com- 
pany, New York. Price $1.50. 


a —_—— 





Guenon on Milch Cows.—A Treatise on 
the Bovine Species in General. Translated from 
the last and enlarged edition of Guenon, by Thos. 
J. Hand. New York: Orange Judd Co. Price $1.00. 

More than 30 years have passed since ‘‘ Guenon’s 
system’? was published, and those who recollect 
its first appearance are aware of the interest it 
aroused. The few Agricultural journals of the 
time described the ‘‘ system,”’ and there was much 
discussion and not alittle ridicule. The original 
work was translated, and one or more other works 
were written to illustrate ‘‘ Guenon’s system.’? In 
the course of 30 years, a ‘system,’ if it had no 
real foundation of fact, would be entirely forgot- 
ten, This was not the case with Guenon’s. During 
all these years there has been a regular, if not 
large sale of the translation of the original work, 
showing that if the system were not generally 
adopted, there were many persons who wished to 
inform themselves as to its merits. And so far as 
this country is concerned, there are probably more 
farmers and cattle breeders who make use of Gue- 


_ hon’s marks in judging of animals, than there vere 


When his method had the attractiveness of nov- 
elty. A generation of readers of Agricultural 


. journals has grown up since the matter was dis- 


cussed, and finding that “‘Guenon’s Discovery ” 
was new to the majority of these, we gave, last 
month, a popular account of it, which need not be 
repeated here. Whether one wishes to adopt 
Guenon’s system, or to show that it has no value, 
it is proper that he should know just what it is, as 





proposed by the author himself, and that he should 
study it as modified by Guenon after many years of 
practice. The translation under notice is from the 
last work issued by the author before his death, 
and published many years after the first edition, 
from which the only English translations had been 
made. This, of course, embodies Guenon’s very 
latest views, and such changes in and additions to 
the early treatise as his experience taught him 
were needed. Having had frequent occasion to 
compare this translation with the original, we can 
testify to its fidelity, and, so far as the language 
allows, literal exactness. The many illustrations 
being reproduced by photography, the volume is 
the most complete presentation of Guenon’s trea- 
tise to be found in the language. 





Christmas Decorations, 
—>—- 


Nothing enlivens the general effect of the Christ- 
mas greens more pleasingly than a few bright ber- 
ries. Flowers are often employed, but berries are 
more appropriate to the season. If we wait until we 
wish to use them we are apt to find that the birds 
have anticipated us or severe weather has injured 
them ; it is altogether safer to gather them at once. 
The Holly is about the only tree that gives us both 
evergreen leaves and showy berries (save the still 
rarer Yew), but is found in only a few places. 
Large quantities are brought to eastern cities just 
before the holidays, the branches with berries sell- 
ing at a high price. The vine known as Wax-work 
and Climbing Bitter-sweet (Célastrus scandens), has 
bright orange pods which open and show a scarlet 
berry within. This is very showy and useful for 
decorative purposes in early winter. The related 
“Burning Bush ” or “ Waahoo”’ (Zwonymus) has 
pods of similar structure, but dark pink without. 
The Black Alder (Z/ex verticillata) has most brilliant 
scarlet berries. 

The Cornels or Dogwoods in their several species 
have clusters of small berries from nearly white to 
blue and black. The heps, or fruit of the Wild 
Roses may be turned to good account. Though not 
showy, the bluish berries of the Red Cedar may 
sometimes be worked in with pleasing effect. But 
our object is not so much to point out all the kinds 
as to suggest that they be gathered in season. The 
berries must be kept cool and where they will 
not shrink ; a fruit cellar is perhaps the best place. 





The Crops and Prices. 


With two very strong parties, having millions of 
dollars at stake, the one party interested in a rise in 
prices, and the other in a decline, it is not strange 
that the most conflicting reports as to the state of 
the crops are daily, and almost hourly, sent through- 
out the country. Until the corn crop was safe, 
every fall of a few degrees in temperature, was 
heralded far and wide as the approach of a “killing 
frost.” A thermometer variation of 5° to 10° was 
made effective in sending the price of corn up or 
down. 

Fortunately no severe general frost has come to 
nip the maturing corn, and this crop is now safely 
ripened in all the principal corn-producing regions. 
It is hardly time yet to obtain full accurate statis- 
ticsas to the aggregate yield, To-day the reports 
are that the yield per acre is not turning out well. 
Yesterday we were told by telegraph, in effect, that 
‘‘corn is now safe, and the crop will turn out far 
better than the most sanguine had hoped for.’”’— 
The best information that we can gather, indicates 
that our estimates given Jast month were not far 
out of the way. The wheat crop was mainly 
gathered and threshed with no disastrous storms 
to spoil a large per centage, and the corn was able 


to do its best up to the hardening of the kernels, | 


The acreage and yield has been below the average 
in some leading corn States, but has been far above 
the average in others. On the whole, taking the 
entire country together, there has been a fair crop. 
While high prices can not be looked for, especially 
as there is no scarcity of food in Europe, the rates 
will be kept up to medium, by the fact that the 
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country is stripped of almost the last bushel of old 
corn, 80 thata large amount will be absorbed by 
the usual reserve requirements. And further, 
except when pinching pecuniary necessity requires 
immediate sales, farmers will not sell when prices 
rule very far below what they have been recently 
receiving per bushel. 

The general feeling is, that at this date (Oct. 6,) 
prices of wheat, corn, etc., have settled down to a-- 
bout their normal level, and that changes in the 
future will be mainly affected by the rising and 
falling tide of gambling speculations, So many 
heavy operators, both as bulls and bears, are now, 
and will continue to be, engaged in efforts to ele- 
vate and depress prices, by ‘ deals,”’ ‘‘ corners,”’ 
etc., and so large a multitude of outsiders will clus- 
ter around each of the opposing parties, that future 
rates will be as unsettled as the waves of the sea, 
but the rise and fall will not be large, except in 
some temporary outbursts, occurring most fre- 
quently about the close of each month. 

Farmers can not be governed by these changes, 
and about the only safe rule for them, is to sell 
when they are ready to go to market. They will be 
just as likely to lose as to gain, if they attempt to 
be governed by the course of speculation. 

P. 8.—An official telegram from Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 6, puts the Ohio Wheat Crop at 45,787,811 
bushels, almost exactly the same as the Census 
crop of 1879, when it was 46,014,869 ; the corn crop 
this year, 87,005,280 against 111,877,124 bushels in 
1879; oats this year 18,435,779 against 28,664,505 
bu. in 1879; barley, 1,337,301 vs. 1,707,129 in 1879. 





“Hog Products”—Prices. 
~~ 


There is a continued speculation in the articles 
grouped under the general name ‘hog products,” 
that is, Pork,Bacon, Hamsand Lard. At present the 
supply is smal], and a very few wealthy speculators 
are able to buy and hold all there is in market, and 
that comes in, and put prices up to any figures 
they choose. As the result, Pork is selling whole- 
sale to-day (Oct. 5) at $23 per barrel in Chicago, and 
at about the same in New York, for delivery in 
October, and $21.65 for delivery in November. Lard 
is 12% cents per pound in Chicago, and about half a 
cent higher in New York. For delivery in later 
months, December to May, the rates are only about 
one cent per pound lower. There will of course 
be little pork fattened from the new corn crop be- 
fore about the close of the year. In ordinary years, 
with so good a corn crop as is now certain, we 
would look for a decided fall in the prices of hog 
products after sufficient time to feed the new crop. 
But it is to be remembered that owing to the poor 
corn crop of last year, and the high price of pork 
during all this year so far, the last hog that could 
be decently prepared for slaughter has been sent 
to market throughout all] the great Western hog- 
producing States ; and the trouble now will be that 
there will be a comparatively very small number to 
fatten. Last spring the American Agriculturist fore- 
warned its readers of this prospect, and earnestly 
advised the saving of and production of all the 
pigs possible. As it is, though there is likely to be, 
later on, some decline in pork, bacon, and lard, 
the probability is that pretty high rates will be 
maintained during all the winter months if not well 
into spring and summer. What the actual supply 
and demand may not do in this direction, will be 
accomplished by speculators. So we now say to 
farmers, give good attention to the swine ; increase 
the weight of those ready to fatten, as much as 
possible, and care for the pigs and multiply them. 


<i> 


Matches—Pick up the Ends, 





Parlor Matches, so called, are now in very gen- 
eral use, as they are without brimstone, and light: 
with great readiness. This ease of ignition is a 
source of danger, and calls for greatcare. Matches 
of this or any other kind should never be scattered 
or allowed to lie about loose. Each room where 
these are used should have some kind of a “match 





safe.’ Very excellent ones of cast iron are sold 
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in the furnishing stores. There should be some 
place where matches are to be kept, and they should 
be left no where else. As parlor matches are now 
much cheaper than formerly, they are often care- 
lessly made. Poor, cross-grained wood is frequently 
used, and when the match is struck with force, it 
breaks, and the end with the fulminate upon it, 
drops to the floor or often flies among paper or 
* clothing. Whenever this happens, make it a point 
to aJways search for and find that end, and either 
burn it or put it where it can do no mischief. 
When such a match-end is stepped on, it explodes 
with a startling report. In some cases the clothing 
of women and children has been set on fire by this 
means. We have known of persons being greatly 
alarmed by such an explosion under foot. A par- 
lor match is a great convenience, but when care- 
lessly kept and used is only less dangerous in the 
house than a loaded pistol. The Fire Insurance 
Companies find that a very large percentage of 
losses by fire is due to friction matches. 


RENEW NOW. 





Do not wait until the end of the year, but renew 
your subscription as soon as you get this paper, and 
would not some of your friends like to come with 
you ? 





Cost of Moving Farm Products from the 
West to the East. 


All classes, producers and consumers, and es- 
pecially Eastern farmers, are interested in the 
cost of transporting grain, flour, meats, and other 
farm products from the agricultural realms of the 
West to the thickly populated, consuming regions 
on the Atlantic coast. If, for example, a bushel of 
wheat can be carried from the fertile fields of Dakota 
to New York or Boston, for 25 cents, the Eastern 
farmer has that much advantage over his far West- 
ern competitor; and so of other products of the 


farm. Taking Chicago asthe great Western Center. 


for collecting breadstuffs and meats, and New York 
as the chief Eastern Center for receiving and distrib- 
uting or exporting, we give below the present es- 
tablished rates of transportation by railroad be- 
tween these points, which are nearly 1,000 miles 
apart. From places west of Chicago, not near two 
or more competing railroad lines, the rates are a 
little higher for proportional distances. 
Railroad Freights. Chicago to New York. 
Per 100 lbs. 









Wheat, Corn, Rye, Live Hogs.... 0.0... 30 cts 
Barley and Oats.. 25 cts. | Dressed Hogs... ... 64 “* 
Flour, per barrel.... 60 ‘* | Lumber, Shingles, 
Wheat, per bushel.. 15 ‘* J ee sae 
Corn, per bushel... 14 “ | Wool ..... ES 
Oats, per bushel.... 8 ‘‘ | Bailed Hay.. 25 * 
oe en eS eat |. | | ee ao * 
Horses, Mules, Sheep 60 “ | Tobacco...... cop ee 
Beef Cattle......... 40 ** Apples, Pears, etc.. 60 “ 


These prices are baséd on full car load lots. 
Freight cars carry about 24,000 Ibs., or 12 tons of 
grain. Taking the rates above as the basis, add 5 
cents per 100 lbs. for freight from Chicago to Boston, 
and 4 cents per 100]bs. from St. Louis to New York. 
Deduct from Indianapolis to New York, 2 cents per 
100 lbs.; from Cincinnati, 44 cents ; from Detroit or 
Toledo, 6 cents; from Mansfield, O., 64 cents; 
from Cleveland, O., 7: cents; and from Dunkirk 
or Buffalo, 10 cents per 100 lbs. 
Philadelphia, 2 cents, and to Baltimore, 3 cents per 
100 Ibs. less than to New York. 


—_<—- 


What is Farm Gardening ? 


A correspondent who has noticed an occasional 
mention in the American Agriculturist, of ‘‘ farm- 
gardening,”’ asks us to explain how it differs from 
ordinary farming, or from market gardening. The 
farm-garden is devoted to those crops which can 
only be raised by high manuring, and thorough 
cultivation—Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Melons and 
Celery, and similar crops, which, though perishable, 
may be transported to some distance. They are 
raised not to be consumed by animals, but to be 


From Chicago to | 


| 


| 





| 





sold forconsumption elsewhere. Ordinary farming 
raises the staple crops, wheat, corn, hay, etc., and 
these are often turned into flesh, wool, dairy pro- 


ducts, ete. The proper market-garden is devoted to | 


perishable crops, or those that are only at their best 
when fresh, hence are near cities or villages, where 
transportation to the place of consumption occu- 
pies but ashorttime. Farm-gardening is extended 
market-gardening, or the highest kind of farming. 
It is such farming as must sooner or later be 
adopted in all the older and thickly settled parts 
of the country, where the land is high, and must 
raise crops that will pay better than corn and the 
like. The sooner farmers in these localities cease 
to compete with the West in raising grain, and de- 
vote their land to crops which meet a ready sale 
near home, the less we shall hear of the complaint, 
‘* farming don’t pay.’’ 


A Special Offer. 


We are enabled by avery 
advantageous arrange- 
ment with a large Manufac- 
turing Jewelry Firm to offer 
to our readers one of the 
Best Watch Chain 
Magic Pencils, as 
shown in the Engraving. It 
is of the finest gold plate, 
and the barrel is of imported 
) imitation omyx. It has the 
patent magic movement that 
| is so very popular and desir- 
j able ina pencil. The engray- 
| ings show length and size, 
| closedand open. It is suitable 
| for a lady or gentleman, and very con- 
venient to carry in the pocket, as well 
In fact it is one of the 








CLOSED, 


as on the chain. 
most complete Pencils of its kind, and 
something that 


We have only been able to secure 





Pencils, and while they last, we will 
send one of them, post-paid, to any 


OPEN. 


present subscriber, who will collect and forward 
ONE new subscription to the American Agricul- 
turist, English or German, at $1.50; OR we will 
supply it for the price, which is $1.50. 





Imerikanischer Aericlturist 
1883. 


The German Amerikanisher Agriculturist has been 
published for twenty-four years, and stands to-day 
in the front rank of German Agri-« 
cultural publications, being recognized 
in all quarters as authority in agricul. 
tural matters, and far superior to 
anything of the kind published in the world. 
The benefit of the immense outlay for editorial 
work, coutributions and the multitude of expensive 
illustrations which is required in the preparation of 
the American edition, is received by the Amerika- 


nischer Agriculturist. 
AN ENTIRELY SEPARATE JOURNAL. 


While the Amerikanischer Agriculturist has the 
benefit of all of the enterprise and energy and ex- 


EVERYBODY WANTS, | 


ULTURIST. 


| 





| NovEMBER, 
= SS 
penditures of the English American Agriculturte og 
above stated, it is hereafter to be an entirely ing 
ate Journal from the former, presenting only 
such matter as is specially adapted for the Ger. 
mans, and containing departments expressly con- 
ducted for the German people in the United States, 
We have made arrangements, and are still making 
further arrangements, to have the ablest German 








writers. With one exception, the Amerikanischep 
Agriculturist is the only purely German agricultural 
paper published in the United States. 

No pains or expense will be spared in making 
this journal an absolute necessity to all German 
cultivators or laborers on the farm or in the gar- 
den, who desire to do their work intelligently and 
in the best modes. 


NEW MANACEMENT. 


Among others who from this time forward will 
devote their entire time to the Amerikanischer 
Agriculturist is Prof. C. H. PLuaer, educated at 
the famous Universities of Bonn, Leipsic and Brus- 
sels. Twelve years ago Prof. PLUGGE came to this 
country. For six years he was connected, as a pro- 
fessor, with leading educational institutions; for 
six years he has been the official translator of the 
United States Government, in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, and has had 
charge of all foreign works, libraries, correspond- 
ence, etc. In his official capacity he has become 
thoroughly familiar with the wants and needs of 
the German gardeners and farmers in the United 
States. He knows where every German settlement 
is located, and what are the special requirements 
of these settlements. He brings to the work 
earnestness and enthusiasm. 


VALUABLE TO ALL. 


The farmer, gardener, and fruit grower will al- 
find the Amerikanischer Ayriculturist 
most valuable information. Not only the fathers 
and sons, but the mothers and daughters, and even 
the little ones, all will be supplied with much to 


ways in 


| interest and aid them in every number of this 


a limited quantity of these beautiful | 


journal. Many Americans who have Germans in 
their employ, take the Amerikanischer Agriculturist 
for their use, and find they make better gardeners 
and workmen, from the reading of it. 

Above all others, perhaps, the newly arrived 
German should have this Journal if he desires to 
engage in farming or gardening, and would do 80 
intelligently. We ask our readers, many of whom 
are in the vicinity of German settlements to make 
known its value. They can rest assured that the 
Amerikanischer Agriculturist for 1883, will be far 
in advance of any previous year in beautiful illus- 


| trations and interestiny and profitable reading for 


| the whole family. 





CHEAPEST JOURNAL IN THE 
WORLD. 


Notwithstanding the great improves 
ments made, and to be made in the Amert- 
kanischerAgriculturist, we shall continue to furnish 
it at the same price as heretofore—$1.50 a year, 
single numbers at 15 cents. 

We will forward a specimen copy to 
any German in the United States, who 
desires to see the paper with a view 
to subscribing. Special inducements 
will be given to persons who desire to 


canvass for subscriptions. 
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Catalogues Received. 


ing to our custom, we here give the list of cu- 

Foc ger Sant Those of our friends who send 
orders, will oblige us by stating that they saw the an- 
nouncement of the dealer in the American Agriculturist. 

The list will be continued in the December number. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Including those who make a specialty of Small Fruits, 

H. S. ANDERSON, Union Springs, N. Y. Small Fruits, 
Pot-grown Strawberries. 

Jesse Batty, Toms River, N. J. The Manchester 
Strawberry. ; 

P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. A large, general list, 
and a special one for Fiorida. 

Bus & Son & Meissner, Bushberg, Jefferson Co., 
Mo. This enterprising firm have nurseries In France 
also. It would be difficult to arrange a more compact 
catalogue of Grapes. , 

R. C. Cuase & Co., Geneva, N. Y. Frait and Orna- 
mental stock, with a very handsome engraving of Am- 
pelopsis tricusidata, commonly cailed A. Veitchii. 

gno. 8 Corurns, Moorestown, N. J. A wholesale list 
of Small and Orchard Fruits, with specialties. 

Evtwancer & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. A general 
Catalocue of Fruit, and Ornamental Trees, etc., and one 
of Small Fruits, especially Strawberries, 

Green’s Nurseries. Rochester, N. Y. 
tive catalogue, with several novelties. 

GH. & J. H. Have, South Glastonbury, Conn. Straw- 
berry list. A colored plate of Manchester. 

W, F, Heixes, Huntsville, Ala. Trade list of gencral 
Fruit Stock. 

Perer Ienpenson & Co., 35 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 
City. Pot-grown Strawberries, with colored plate. 

T, §. Hupparp, Fredonia, N. Y. Grape-vines, the 
* Prentiss,” a speciality. 

M. W. Jounson, Snowflake, Mich. Price-list of 
Forest-tree Seedlings, and ‘*Forest Leaves,” a useful 
treatise on their propagation and culture, 

0. S. Jossetyn, Fredonia, N. Y. 
“Fay’s Prolific Currant” as a speciality. 

Ketsty & Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Wholesale list of 
general stock. 

Sami. Kinsey, Kinsey's Station, Ohio. 
list of Fruit and Ornamental stock. 

D. W. Lanepon, Mobile, Ala., succeeds C. C. Langdon 
in this, one of the oldest of the Southern nurseries. 

J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. Several novelties 
in Small Fruits, including the Hansell Raspberry, of 
which a good colored plate is given. 

D. S. Marvin, Watertown, N. J. Special Grape list, 
the ** Centennial ’’ a specialty. 

Toomas MeEnan, Germantown, Pa. Very fall in 
Trees, Shrubs, Hedge-plants, Ferns, etc. 

Wiiu1am H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. Pot-grown Straw- 
berries. 

J. B. Moore & Son, Concord, Mass. New -Cross-bred 
Asparagus, and other specialties, 

Joun C. Nettnor, Turner Junction, Ill. In ‘Fruit, 
Flower and Vegetable Grower,” gives useful informa- 
tion upon all these topics. 

F. K. Puantx, Delavan, Wis. We are glad to see 
that our old friend offers a general stock in his own way. 

J. A. Rogerts, Malvern, Pa., offers a condensed list 
for autumn planting. 

E. P. Ror, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. Illustrated 
catalogue of Small Fruits. 

Sam’. H. Rumpu, Marshallville,Ga. A large collection 
of Orchard and Small Fruits. 

B. L Ryper & Sons, Chambersburg, Pa. Strawberry 
Catalogue, with specialities. 

Joun Savut, Washington, D. C. Special Tree cata- 
logue, Fruit, Evergreen, and Ornamental. 

SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 
The catalogues of seedsmen at this season are mainl 
is y 
devoted to Bulbs. As all here enumerated offer large 
assortments of Dutch and other Bulbs, it is not neces- 
sary to state it for each. 

B. K. Buiiss & Sons, No. 34 Barclay St., New York 
City. As neat and full as usual. 

Henry A. DrREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

I 
As usual, crowded with all seasonable articles, 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. Besides Seeds 
and Flowers, offer Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. 

Peter HENDERSON & Co., No. 35 Cortlandt St., New 
York City. Seeds, Bulbs, Winter-flowering Plants, and 
Small Fruits. Well illustrated. 

Davip Lanpretu & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. This is 
hardly a catalogue, but a concise and useful treatise on 
“ Roots for Stock-feeding.”’ Illustrated. 

Hovey & Co., No. 16 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Very full, with many rarities. 

_ParKER & GANNETT, No. 49 N. Market St., Boston. 
Neat, full, and handsomely illustrated. Also Plants. 

F, R. Prerson, Tarrytown, N. Y. Seeds, Flowers, 
and Smail Fruits. 

” J. F. MENDENHALL & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. As 

The Garden and Farm,” gives a useful catalogue and 
treatise. 

Wi11am B. Reep, Chambersburg, Pa. General flor- 
ists’ stock. Roses a specialty. 

Joun Savt, Washington, D. C. A special Bulb list 
with Winter-flowering Plants. ” = 
ol: M. Tuorsurn & Co, No. 15 John St., New York 

ity. As usual, filled with an immense variety. 

THORBURN & Titus, No. 158 Chambers St., N.Y. Cit 
The usual fall stock. aia ale 

J. C. Vauaun, Chicago, Ill. Besides Bulbs, has Dri 
- ’ ZO, il. ried 
Grasses and Flowers, and florists’ supplies, ° 


An instruc- 


Small Fruits, 


Wholesale 
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team and amount of power, and Standard Feed-cutter that gives the 
most unbounded satisfaction. Cutting feed saves money. 
Economy says try it. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clover- 
hullers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not ex- 
celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 


THE LION ENSILAGE AND FEED CUTTER. 
wp gee Combining the latest 
AK CN) Improvements. 
=) Jf THE BEST ENSILAGE 
AND FEED CUTTER 


Manufactured. 










For full description, send 
for illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address, 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
A@’L Too. Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Printia Presses, Type and 
» = Material for sale at a sacrifice. 
a ff OUR SCRAP-BOOK PACK 
y of 50 elegant new designs, ex- : 
i eae pressly for card collectors, 25c., % 
be e\@em postpaid. (silver or ict. stamps.) < 
.arge, handsome satin-fringe 
Birthday Cards, 15c. each, cost 35c. Christmas ““=! 
& New Year cards. Cheapest Cara List in the U.S. Send 3c. 
stamp for complete catalogue. GITHENS & BRO., 125 
N. 9 St., Phila., Pa, 











I O W EST prices ever known for COLT and PARKER 
A BREECH-LOADING DOUBLE GUNS, Winches- 
ter Rifles, Smith & Wesson Revolvers, and a great Variety 
of Arms, Games, and Novelties. Good sound $16.00 Breech- 
Loading Double Guns. Send two 3-cent Stamps for a, 
Catalogue. CHARLES FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St., N. Y. 





QTUMP PULLER, Improved Davis, 5 sizes, lifts 20 
K to 5) tons; stands on runners; worked by 2men Pric 


ce 
$75. Send stamp for circular. JAS. MOSSMAN, 


$35 to 
Westerville, 0. 


Do You Want a 


OUD GUN 


ene. <a. comemee 


GREAT BARGAIN 


If so, You Can Secure one (by writing 
us) either as a Premium for obtaining subscrip- 
tions to the American Agriculturist, or on the pay- 





ment of cash price. 

We have made special arrangements whereby 
we can, we believe, sella BETTER GUN, 
at LOWER RATES to you, than you can 
obtain elsewhere. 

Any one of the readers of this paper who desires 
to secure a double or single barrel shot gun— 
breech or muzzle loader—or a rifle of any make, 
We will 
give any desired information regarding shot guns 


should address us, stating what he wants, 


or rifles of any kind, and send them to any point 
at lower prices than they can be obtained else- 


where. Our supply includes the guns of the best 


makes, which are sent free to most points in the 
United States. 
for particulars. 


ORANGE JUDD ©CO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 


Send for our. catalogue, or write 
Address 








Just Published. 


GUENON ON MILCH COWS. 


A Treatise on the Bovine Species in General. 
Translated from the Last and Enlarged Edition of Guenon.,. 


By THOS. J. HAND, 
Secretary American Jersey Cattle Club. 
With over 100 Illustrations. 

This translation is from the last work issued by the: 
author before his death, and, of course, embodies Guenon’s 
very latest views, and such changes in and additions to the 
early treatise as his experience taught him were needed. 
Having had frequent occasion to compare *his translation 
with the original, we can testify to its fidelity, and, so far as 
the language allows, literal exactness. The many illustra- 
tions being reproduced by photography, the volume is the 
most complete presentation of Guenon’s treatise to be 
found in the language. 


Copiously Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


Parsons on the Rose. 


A TREATISE ON THE PROPAGATION, 
CULTURE, AND HISTORY OF 
THE ROSE. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 
By SAMUEL B, PARSONS, 


The Standard work upon the Rose, and altoe 
gether one of the most complete ever 
presented on the subject. 





Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN CATTLE: 


THEIR HISTORY, BREEDING, AND 
MANAGEMENT, 


Revised and Brought Down to the 
Present ‘Time by the Author, 


A Thoroughly Exhaustive Work. 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


EX-PRESIDENT NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,. 
EDITOR ‘“‘ AMERICAN SHORT-HORN HERD ROOK,” AUTHOR 
“ RURAL ARCHITECTURE,” ETC., ETC, 





The author’s well known and very large experience in: 
improving the character of American herds gives weight 
te his observations, and establishes his work as the standard; 
authority on the subject. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


American Game Bird Shooting, 


By John Mortimer Murphy, author of “Sporting Ad. 
ventures in the Far West,” etc., etc. Profusely Ilus- 
trated, and describing the haunts and habits of Game 
Birds generally. 12mo., tinted paper. Price $2.00. 


Hints on Dog Breaking, 
A clear, concise, and practical Hand-book. By William 
Floyd. With Illustrations, Cloth, 12mo. Price 50c. 
Stonehenge’s Rural Sports, 
Re-written, great] pg brought down to 1882, 


By Storehenge and others. Profusely Illustrated. One 
large octavo volume, with 966 pages, half morocco, $7.50. 





IN PRESS. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden, 
New Revised Edition by the Author. Price $2.50. 


Long’s Landscape Gardening, 
By E. A. Long. Illustrated. Price $2.59. 


Truck Farming at the South. 
By A. A. Oemler, of Georgia. Price $1.50. 


Gardening for Young and Old, 


By Joseph Harris, author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the 
Farm.” Price $1.50. 





Our Beautiful Mlustrated Catalogue 


of our Publications sent, post-paid, everywhere. We 
can supply all Works on Rural Topics, published in this 
or any other country. 


ORANGE JUDD 00, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 















Farm ae in One Volume. 
FARMING FOR PROFIT 


The Standard Agricultural Book, New, Accurate, Com- 

rehensive, Complete. Adapted to all sections of the 
Dountry- Sure Guide to Success. Tells How tou Make the 
Farm Pay. 860 pages. 140 Illustrations. Agents Wanted. 
Liberal Terms. Rapid Sales. A $5.00 book for $3,00. For 
full descriptive circulars and terms, address 


Je Co McCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OSIAH ALLEN'S WIFE 
NEW 
ESO 
IDAY 


,MISS RICHARDS’ BOY.” 20 a day easily sold 
e want an Agentin every town; Send for circulars, 
terms, and agency to American Publishing Cos, 
Gartford, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


CATALOGUE, PART THREE, of 
RARE BOOKS in ALL DEPARTMENTS 


OF LITERATURE, selected by Mr. 
we aC. “ter” 2 PAGES of MUSIC 


Lauriat during a ten weeks’ trip in Europe. 
FREE. Send postal. 
LAURIAT, 
in the GREAT ILLUsTRATED FOLIO. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston. 








ESTES & 
301-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








An Illustrated book and 12 elegant Chromo 
Advertising Cards. Send youraddress and a 

d ree three cent stamp, to the tna Card Co., 
104 Fulton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724. 





NY BOOK or NEWSPAPER furnished at Club 
rates. Lists of over 2,000 free. Address, 
American Book and Newspaper Agency, Tolland, Conn. 





and Silver, Assorted, name on. 10 cents 


Q) Large New Chromo Cards (1883 series), Gold 
4 NASSAU CARD CO., Nassau, N. Y. 










SAVE MONEY, YOUNG & OLD! 


GET UP CLUBS of 15 names for 15 packs 
10c. apack) of 5@ lovely imported all Chromo Cards for §1.00 
Eanes, Swiss & French Florals, Birds, Wreaths 
&e., with name in the finest style of new type. Sample Book 
for agents 25e., unequalled for allthe new styles of Cards, also 
y and Birthday Cards, Send 8e. 
1e and Premium List of useful and fancy 
ns or largest cash commissions paid. Regis- 
E! N, Northford, Conn. 


i} 







articles given as 
ter Letters to 


Send two Sct. oy toC. TOLLNER, 
RDS Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for 2 new set of 

elegant Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 

Latest Designs for Fall and Winter. 


In nis. sanio Fo GF, 
YOU: pe A Gennce AL. ode 
M On 50 elegant new ChromoCards 10¢. 14 pks. 81 


N p Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 20c¢ forAgent’s 


















Album of samples, Premium List &e. Blank Cards at 
wholesale. NORTHFORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn. 











AG EVERYWHERE to sell 
SOE NTS WANTED fetter ene 


stockings with KEEL and TOE complete, in 20 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always aready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont Strect, Boston, Mass. 


New and very choice Chromo Cards, name on, 
50 10c. Sample Book, 25c. 
CROWN PRINTING CO., Northford, Ct. 
1 OC POPULAR SONGS, 


( i WORDS AND 
MUSIC, all different, 15c. 
PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Lovely Moss-Rose, Birds. Mottoes, Lilies, Winter 
& Moonlight Scenes; all beautiful Chromo Cards, 
name on, 1c. A‘tna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 














t NEW no 2 alike Chromo Visiting Cards, 
f) name on 1@Q@c. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
y wanted. LL. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y, 











rec seccnces Miucusrraves 9 TOCK* 
Aremaking SELLING & ILLUSTRATED 
Because every farmer needs it, Latest and most complete work ever issued treating of Horses,Catt le, Sheep,ete.,their 


breeds, L 
eminent authorit 
and agents desiring pro 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


eding, training.causes of discase,symptoms,and remedies. Over 1,000 pp.,400 illustrations, 
pen: ties asthe Pres’t,V.Pres't and Sec’y of Phila.Col.of Vet’y Surgeons, Hon.J. 
i fitable work should at once send for full particulars to HOBBARD BROS. 728 Chestnut 








Highl 
W.Gadsden, po) others. 





: EVERY READER OF THIS SHOULD SEE Our 
1.00 for:25 cts. 0.2 oes 
Ps ge Farmers Papers, it is the first to give original 


articles, fine illustrations, good paper, and 
rinting for the lowest price. Our subscription 


price is &0 cents a year, or 25 cents for six months’ trial, but to enable all to take the paper, we will send 6 
copies, if ordered at one time, for $1.50 a year, thus giving you'a Dollar monthly for 25 ¢ 
Send stamp for sample, and see what itis. Address Farm and Garden. 125 8. Fourth 





a. Stamps taken, 


t.. Philad’a. Pa. 





SS PD. BIT 
{ .. (stamps or silver- 
For (8c: ¢ this knife, war 
ranted finest handfor- _ 
ged stcel blade, also # 
25 samples of our fast- f 
est selling goods with 
fullparticularsof how 
We pay good agents 
from $3to $5 per day 
in their own locality. 


40 page ill. book free with cach. 3 to oneaddress §Oc, 13 $2.00, 


DURABI 






piecesof CHOICE SELECTED MUSIC. 


HUNDRED 


**The Ole Bull Violin is indee 
-* Violin received 


worthy of special attention, 


Please send at once another Ole Bull Violin. Sold theone I had for $6.00. 
Send money by Registered Letter or Post Office money order. 


The World Famed ‘Ole Bu 


Nin . The Oie Bull Violins are 


of these Violins have been retailed at $5.00 to $ 
Among the hundreds of testimonials received we print a few. 
abargain. Cash enclosed forthree more. IL. 
Itis all you claim for it and more too. Shall want another s00n. 


B 

at $3.00 
and Kosin, and for only 5¥cents additional willinclude 
asclf-instructor for the Violin, with 
We will send three of these splendid Violins for $G or six for $45, 






—— goods and 
holds for 90 days only. 


U. S. MANFG,. CO., Hartford, Conn, 
a9 a ~re 
ave Il’ Violin 


Violinists. 
FINISH, 








e greatest of modern 


noted fortheir BRILLIANT TONE 


ABILITY and BEAUTY of OUT=LINE, and so raro are thei? 
A\ Acoustic properties that the minutest gradation of “tune can be produced. 
: For only THREE DOLLA 


these superior Violins. WARRANTE 


RS wewillsend one of 
‘ an OLE 
LL. Although the Violin aloneis DIRT CHEAP 


we will throw ina fine long Bow, Strings 


several hundred 


12.00 each and as aspeculation is 


B. WALKER, Union Maine. 

P. B. HILL, St. Joseph, Mo. 
J.D. SCOTT, Atlanta Ga. 

Catalogue of Musical Instruments Free 


[ Novemsrr, 


———., 


endorsed by such 


8. Farme 
St., Philada 





Send all ordersto WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., {22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Magic Lan es WA 
HARBACH ORGANINA CO., 























Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wrearerooms, 
430 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 








ct. 5) O« ) an hour made Painting Signs with 
tO “de our new patterns. A child can use 
e them. Send Stamp. Morlan & White,Salem,Ohio. 














30 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10 cts. 
Sample Book, 25 cts. An Elegant Birthday or 
Christmas Card, 10cts. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City,N.J. 


Large Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c., new 
style cards, name on, 10c. 
G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 








~~ (0) New & Elegant Hand, Bouquet, Pond Lily.Horse Shoe, 
o) V Lily of the Valley, &c., Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 
Book free with $1 order. Star Card Co., Clintonville, Conn. 





60 Chromo Cards, with name and premium, 10c. 
C. H. RISLEY & CU., Meriden. ct. 


50 ELEGANT NEW STYLE CARDS, Gilt 





Fringe, Chromo, Fan, Ivy Wreath, Gilt Vase of 
toses, &C. no 2 alike, name on 10c. Agent's book 


of samples 2c. GORDON PR’T’G CO., Norruronp, Cr. 


50 Chromos, Latest Designs, no two alike, 10¢. 13 packs 
$i. Elegant premiums given. lllustrated list with each 
order. Album of Samples, 25c. E. D. Gilbert, Higganum, Ct. 








Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand 

Catalogue of works, with Phonographic alphabet and Illus- 

trations, for beginners, sent on application. Address, Benn 
tman, Cincinnati, O. 








JUST OUT. 


Rocks, Minerals and Stocks. 


A practical, popular, and reliable work on geology and 
mineralogy; with an interesting description of mining 
stock companies and the modus operandi of stock manip- 
ulators. How and where to look for gold, silver, iron, 
coal, oil, precious stones, and all kinds of mineral wealth ; 
how to recognize them when found, and how to develop and 
put on the market. How the wolves and lambs lie down 
together. Buy it, read it, and get many times your money’s 
worth! Order through your bookseller, or remit the price 
to the publishers, THE RAILWAY REVIEW, Cuicago, 
ILL., who will send it post-paid. Price, elegantly bound in 
cloth, $1.50. 


SMALLEST IM CLOCK $1.50 


Se 
All metal, OR nlated and warranted to keep correct 


time. Sent by mail, post-paid, for -50. Circulars free. 
JOHN E. LOMAS, New Haven, Conn. 








Scrap Pictures, 10c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c.; 5 

Xmas Cards. 10c.; ‘Xmas Morn, 10c.; 2 Birthday 

Cards, 10c.; 12 Perforated Mottoes, 10c.;5 Chromos, 

6x8, 10c.;3 Oil Chromos, 9x12, 10c.; 8 Engravings, 

9x12, 10¢.; 4 Panel Pictures, 10c.; all for 50c., post- 
paid. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 





| 
| 








TO KEEP 





Us=E 


IMPROVEDPRESERVINC POWDER 
It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and abso/utely harmless to the haman system. 
cient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbls., $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1. 
lower in larger quantities. 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 


SEND 35 cts. fora sample, forwarded free; su 


ALENT 


CAN | OBTAIN A PATENT? 


Send a rough sketch or (if you can) a model of 
your invention to GEORGE E. LEMON, 
Washington, D. C., and a Preliminary Exe 
amination will be made of all United States 
sper or ee the same class of inventions and you will 
e advised whether or not a patent can be obtained. 


FOR THIS PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 
TION NO CHARGE IS MADE. 


tides willa Patent 





If you are advised that yourinven- 
@ tion is patentable,send $20,to pay 
Government application fee of S15, and 85 for 
the drawings required by the Government. This is 
payable when application is made, and is all of the 
expense unless a patent is allowed. When allowed, 
the attorney’s fee (825) and the final Govern- 
ment fee ($20) is payable. Thus you know be- 
forehand, for nothing, whether you are going to get 
a patent or not, and no attorney’s fee is charged un- 
less you do get a Patent. An attorney whose fee 
depends on his success in obtaining a Patent will 
not advise you that your invention is patentable, 
unless it really is patentable, so far as his best 
judgment can aid in determining the question; 
nence, you can rely on the advice given after a 
oregano A examination is had. Design Pate 
ents and the Registration of Labels, Trade 
Marks and Re-issues secured. Caveats pre- 
pared and filed. Applications in revivor of Ree 
ected, Abandoned,or Forfeited Cases mace. 
ery often valuable inventions are saved in these 
classes of cases. If you have undertaken to secure 
your own patent and failed, a skillful handling 
of the case may lead tosuccess. Send me awritten 
request addressed to the Commissioner of Patents 
that he recognize GEORGE E. LEMon, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as your attorney in the case, givin 
the title of the invention and about the date o! 
filing your application. An examination and re- 
a will cost you nothing. Searches made for 
itle to inventions, in fact any intormation relating 
to Patents promptly furnished. Copies of Patents 
mailed at the recular Government rates, (25¢- 
each.) Remember this officehas been in successfu 
operation since 1865, and you therefore reap the ben- 
efits of Cp ming besides reference can be given 
to actual clients in almost every county in the U.S. 
Pamphlet relating to Patents free upon request. 


CEO. E. LEMON, 


615 15th &t., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Amerie 
can and Foreign Patents. 


or prevent 


- F D e R rena 
Z FERMENTA- 
SWEET TION. 


by mail, prepaid. Price 
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University of the State of New York 


: ica : 
fee 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 
1882. pgm weed ag mT UTAE D. se gn the 
an of the Faculty. e J M.D.V.S.; 
eri Dean of the Faculty. 


NON-POISONOUS. 


Little’s Chemical Fluid. The New Sheep Dip. 


Cures Scab and_ Foot Rot, Kills Ticks and 
Lice, Im reves Weel. Ready tor use. Cold 
pr only required. 
yy y Prospectus may be had from Sole Manufac- 
ALFRED MITCHELL, 
817 Broadway, New York. 





turer’s Agent, 
(P. O. Box 517.) 


Riverside Farm. 


Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Maine. 


Jerseys, Berkshires, Cotswolds, and Collie Dogs. 8 fine 
young Bulls, 20 Collie Pups, 30 young Berkshires, from six 
weeks to eight months old, and Sows in farrow. All ready 
for delivery. 


Jersey Red Swine 


FOR SALE. Purely bred and of excellent quality ; also 
Short-Horn Cattle of all ages. Write for prices to 
CURTIS HOLGATE & CO., DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
vored entirely to povltry ever 
ublished. Splendidly 1llustrated. 
ow od year. Also the Americun 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultry 
D existence. $1.50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. A samp)? copy 
: of both mailed on receipt uf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, HartrForp, Cr. 














Address 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 


6 Boxes, $2.00 ; 25 lb. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: - A 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. | J. C. Long, Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. | O.H. Leach & Co., Boston. 
Geo. A. Kelly & Co. Pittsb’gh. | Greensfelder Bros., St.Louis 
McCarthy & Osburn, Denver, Colorado. 
Geo. C. Wickson, San Francisco. 
CHAS. R. ALLEN & Co., Proprietors, Hartford, Ct. 


A book devoted entirely to PLyMoUTH 
Rook fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS. 
— a book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, and 

; another entitled How_To FEED FOowLSs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 

















7 © NON-PoIsonous Cy) ~~“ 


(Patented in U. S., July 8, 1877.) 
MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


This favorite and popular Dip is the cheapest and 
very best remedy of the day for all Insect pests and 


Skin Diseases of all domestic animals. Single gallon, 
$2.00 ; 2 gallons and upwards at $1.80. 
Send for important U. §. testimonials to 
. W. FORD, Gen’! Agent (ever since April, 1879), 
E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 
{Be sure and mention this paper.) 





Chester White, Berkshire, 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ww, ter, Cliester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Cirewar and Price List. 





MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
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Clydesdale Horses Percheron- Norman Horses, 


Trotting-Bred Roadsters. 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 
Our customers have the advantage of our many 

years’ experience in breeding and importing, large 

collections, opportunity of comparing diferent 

low prices, because of extent of busie 

ness, and low rates of transportation. Catalogues 
free. Correspondence solicited. 

WELL BROTHERS. 

Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 

Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





ewccisH | Lorkshires. 


My herd comprises a number of Imported BOARS 
and SOWs, selected from the most noted prize-winning 
herds of England. Also a number of choice Sows, Ameri-« 
can-Bred from Imported Sires and Dams, of the 
choicest families. Choice Imported and Home-bred Pigs 
always on hand for disposal. Address 
KEEFER, Ceartfoss, Md. 











SCOTCH COLLEY PUPS. 


Bred from the very finest imported and bettie 
strains—and sired by trained dogs of marked intelligence 
and great beauty. Also Cotswold and Southdown Sheep. 

Swine and Poultry. Write for Catalogue and 
¢ EE BU & CO., 


Thoroughbred 
Pricesto Wo URPEE 


475 & 477 North Fifth Street 
and 476 & 478 York Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





{2 FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Honey Boxes, al) books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Aothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address ona postal card, written plainly, to 
I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INCUBATOR. 


(See last month’s advertisement.) 
Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular to 
A. M. HALSTED, Box 100, Rye, N. Y. 
BRED & SHIPPED. 


OW Also Bren Dogs an 











I1GHT BRAHMAS, Fine, pure-bred Birds. No 

better stock anywhere. 18 years breeding. Fanciers 

and Farmers can be suited with early hatched specimens. 
Apply early. J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Ches. Co., Pa. 


REMEDIES FOR 


Horse Diseases 


Prepared by Prof. J. A. COINC, 


Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 








Catarrh, 


These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 per package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City. 


Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Providence, R. I., T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 No. Main 
St.; Boston, Mass., G.C. Goodwin & Co.,88 Hanover St.; 
W orcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 15 No. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St. ; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. ; Richmond, Va., S. S. Cottrell & Co., 
1,303 Main St.; Charleston, S. C. ag ag & Heffron; Lou- 
isville, Ky., R. E. Miles, 52 W. Main t.; St. Louis, Mo, A. 
A. Mellier, 709 Washington Ave.; Cleveland, 0., Dr. FS. 
Slosson, 223 Superior St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulle 
and J. A. tg ow dl Chicago, I1l., Van Schaack. Stevenson 
Co., also S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St. ; St. Paul, Minn., 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler; Boise Cit » Idaho, W.H. Nye & Co.; 
San Francisco, Cal., Main & W nchester, 214 Battery St.; 
Pueblo, Col., A. B. & H. W. Jones; New Orleans, La., A. W. 
Jackson, 878 Magazine St. 











Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 
A Pair for Bronze and Narra - 
0.0 sett Turkeys. Hvookertown Brand. sred 


11 years for size and beauty. 20 per cert discount for orders 
before Nov. 2ist. Address, W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 





H't4# CLASS Poultry and Pigeons. Langshans, Brown 
Leghorns, P. Rocks, W. Crested Blk. Polish, B. Javas, 
and Pekin Ducks. Fine Fantail Pigeons, Jacobins, Tumblers, 
etc. Long distance Antwerp Carriers a specialty. 

R. VANDERHOVEN, Rahway, N. J. 


i ii i i ii ROBBINS’ IMPROVED 
uy | CATTLE TIE. 


Wiel 
Wit 
a Hit (Patented May Sist, 1881.) 


Important to_Farmers. 
‘ Something New for 


STOCKMEN. 
- The most practical Cattle 
Tie now in use. 
i Prices and Terms furnished 
=- on Application. 
. M. ROBBINS, 
ewington, Conn. 
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HOG RINGING A FAILURE. 


OUR 


TENDON CUTTER A SUCCESS. 


ANIMAL CONQUEROR. 
ANIMAL CONQUEROR 


{ . 








PT’D DEC. 21, 80, AND FEB. 7, ’82. 


By the use of this instrument we take from the Hog its 
power to root, by removing a section or piece of the tendon 
or muscle which operates the shovel at the end of the nose, 
thereby forever after preventing them from rooting. 


THIS IS NO SNOOTER, 


and we will convince the most mg that this little in- 
strument will do its work effectually. 
Any number of testimonials furnished on application. 
t found on sale in your loeality, wi pene sample 
° ress 


If no 
Cutter and Holder on receipt of 83. 
EWING & CO., Decatur, Ill, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


_ Sweeps the Field. 

Special remium ofa Silver 
, Medal at late Pennsylvania State 

Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 








BELS, 
6 Race Street. 
ILADELPHIA, PA, 
* * * Kx eKHE EK 
0 NOT SEND YOUR MILK to the factory, 
or buy any Cans or pans until you have written 
for circulars, and full information of 


THE FERGUSON BUREAU 


CREAMERY 


it surpasses all other systems in quantity and quis 
of butter, in ease and cleanliness of working; is 
endorsed by the best dairy authoritics. For circu- 
lars, price lists, anu valuable information address 

The FERGUSON Mfg. Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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= For COLOR and SWEETNESS 
Use BEAN’S CONCENTRATLD 

Extract of Annatto. 

Nature’s own Colcr. Brightest 


and Stro: Buy of your Mer- 
chant, or send 25 cts. in stamps for a sample, coloring 5001bs. to 


BEAN & RABE, Pron.. 47 & 49 N. 2d St.. PHILAD’A. 










DR. EVANS’ HOOF OINTMENT, 


\. To keep your Horse’s Hoofs in a healthy 
‘\ condition, and his White Liniment for 
all sores. They can be relied upon. In 
‘J constant use in the New York and Brooklyn 
/ Fire Departments. 

For sale at Harness Makers and Druggists. 
Send for Circular. 


EB. HART, Jr., Proprietor, 
No. 4 College Place, New York. 


13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 
This well-known house is convenient 
of access from al] parts of the city. The 
table is scapeee with the best kinds of 
food, healthfully prepared. The house 
is noted for its pleasant parlors, and the 
cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. 
It has just been refitted, and the prices 
are moderate. Connected with the 
house are Turkish Baths, etc., etc. 
Send for circular. 
M. L. HOLBROOK, Proprietor. 








TURKISH 
BATH 
HOTEL, 








IMPROVED TREE TUBS. 


Six Sizes, 
Substantially made of 
White Cedar. Painted 
green, with all iron parts 
Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Prices. 


Clement & Dunbar, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
A PER SABIE 
Send 9c. in P. O. Stamps to 


PRODUCE COMMIS- 
Ee & 0. WARD SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 
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THE 


GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELE- 
P BRATED TEAS, andsecure a beautiful 
Mass ROSE oR Golo. BAND TEA SET,’ (44 pieces,) our 

beautiful ‘tea Sets given away 
> “aoe or ss Hn “ ‘one ~ orez. 00, This is the nog in- 












ComPANY 


ducement ever offered. Send in your orders and e a@ cup 
of GOOD TEA, #04 at the same time procure a DSOME 
TEA SET. No we 4 Good Teas, 30,35 and 40c. ond Ib, _Ex- 
cellent Teas, 50 and 60c., and very best from 65 to 90c. When 
ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas you wart, 
whether Oolong, Mixed, ive , Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
nee or Eng. Breakfast. e are the oldest and largest Tea 
y inthe ion of our house requires 
no comment. BEWARE. OF CHEAP TEAS" which are 
advertised by other concerns. For full particulars address 


The Great American Tea Company, 
$1 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORE. 








P, 0. Box 289. 


GL SOO0,000 acres 





on the line of the 
A WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 
pei. Full particulars 
CHARLES L. ou IND D FREE, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. e 


Land Commiss’ne 
IN WiIsConsrm. 
of Choice Farming Lands in 


IOWA the Near West. 
For Sale by the 

lowa R.R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, I 


owa. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, I**. 





Over 300,000 Acres 





MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1881 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in greatvariety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
¢@™ Refer to this advertisement. ag 





600,000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
MIN NNESOTA & DAKOTA. 


i. 


x 


Ry 
8) 


Ne : 


oe! aaa: xm a 
} gq —- 5 ne "yee 
Q 


FOR SALEAT S$2227TOSE 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOWFREIGHT 
YON had a bay ae LE W7A/N/ING 
MAP & FULL INFORMATION. ADDRESS 
CHAS. E.S/IWMNON'S, 
LAND COME C.&NW.RY CHICAGO,/LL. 
yy og cheap. Catalogues free. 


FARMS. P. GRIF ITH, Smyrna, Del. 


EW FAR rr payee» + tate FREE 
500 farms described. "les of 
L. STAPLES & CO., 


PER ACRE DO. 








45° Delaware Fruit and Grain 








CALI FO RQ N 1A. Full description by coun- 
ties 5 200-page pamphlet 
and map; prtoe Boonie, aoing e 
McAFEE B OTHER 

$28 Montgomery St., 
in Tracts from 30 


200 MARYLAND FARMS, ! Tracts fron 
Near railroad and navigable salt-water (with all its lux- 

uries) in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 

good. New Pamphiet x pac showing location, free. 


Richmond, Va 





s, _e gents, 
San Franc sco, Cal. 








Address E. SHANAHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 
4 ARYLAND FARMS 8&7 to $25 per acre. Short 
pA winters, breezy summers, healthy climate. Cata- 


logues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 








Maps of Virginia 966 








THE ONLY Perrect 
©SEWING JMACHINE: 


SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED 





NE Co. 


30 UNION IN SQUARE N.Y. poll ILL. 
SS. OR ATLANTA GA. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of welleciected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flav — beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a fital 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure b.ood 
anda properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins only 
4 th and 1), labeled 

AMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

LONDON, ENGLA 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. onderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF°G €0., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 








American Fruit Drier, 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, 
Caveats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 








Germany, ete. We have had thirty-five 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through usere noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. Thisiarge and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper. $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progress of Science, is very interesting, and 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN 
& CO., Patent Solicitors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Hand t book about Patents free. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, iustead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 
Three Subscribers one year. ........84, or $1.33 each 








Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... ....+4. $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sx Subscribers One year..... 2.00005 $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year ........4. $8, or $1.14 cach. 
Eight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 

{2 Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tre money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extraif to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 25 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each: 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time. at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


ORANGE JUDD 090, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL EURNHAWM, <ecretary. 








QUPERT us’ CELEBRATED 
ff Single Breech-Loading 








Wins = 














Doutle Barre. 
Breech Loaders \ 
$16 up. , 
Forehand & Wadeworth, Sin 1 = 
Breech-Loading Guns, & ine ¢ Choke.ore 
and Breech-Loadin oh dy Rifles and Pistols 
INC Te EWE and American makes, SPORT. 
react AE and at — required by 
Neal es and ce List 


JOS. C. GRUBB & CO. Pla siah, 


CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE, & 
5 GREAT WESTERNS =» GUN WORKS, & 


Pittsbursh, 
Pa 













PPCTORIAL CATALOGUES FREE. 


F oe 
e Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Seines, Nets, 2 
Fishing Tackle, Razors, &c. sent O. O. D.for examinetion. fo) 


Address Great Western Gun Works, 
DRILLING & MIN. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
FERAL PROSPECT. 
NERY 


WELL BORING, !:!":: 


and how to jnse, is fully illustrated, meine, oe highly t recom- 
mended in “ Amerioan an Agriculturist,” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo: ked by man, horse or steam 
power. Needed by farmers in every county, Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for {Illustrated price list and terms to Agents, 


Plerce Well Excavatcr Co., 29 Rese Street, New York, 0.8.4, 


A _Household Necessity. 


Sold by 


| Pharmacists, Grocers, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


| F. FOUGERA, BROOKLYN, L. 1 
OPERA GLASSES s rectal Tee 


scopes, Barometers and Compasses. Re BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, adei a. Pa. 
t@” Send for Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 


Business for Young Men. 


WANTED-—A limited number to learn Telearashy at 

once. We will give a written guarantee to furnish good 

pay OBERLIN. as soon as aA ae Address with stamp 
ERLIN TELEGRAPH CO., Oberlin, O. 


ARALYON&HEALY 9 
State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. _ 
“BAN id to Pedr their 7 
BAND CATALOGUE, 
or BAN 200 dh AK eet 
woof instrumen‘s, Suits, ps Be Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps. 
s s Deum Major's Staffs and 
ty Band Outfits, Repairing 
\ ewer = thie a Instruction and Ex- 
rcises for Amateur Bands, and a Catal 
of Choice Band Music, ” a pina ait 


Artistic. lomes 





ARTESIAN WELL 





MUSTARD f 
PLASTERS | 





\ css 
























Just published. 44 we Elevations, and Interiors of 
UEEN ANNE a COLL AL Villas and Cot- 
tages, es from 405 u vont a ose 3c, stamp for 


illustrated circular, Price, 83. nts Wanted. 
A.W. FULLER, Architect, Albany, NeX. 








FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 








American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages.$1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page. and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page~$2.00 per lite. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 1% cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertior. 
[2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 

Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway: N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 








